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December 8—Metropolitan Council of Catholic 
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N.Y.P.L., 8 P.M. Guest speaker, John O'Con- 
nor. 


December 9—Mid-South Conference: Annual 
Meeting. Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., 10 A.M. 


December 16—Maryland Unit: Winter Meeting. 
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tion, write: Mr. Roy A. Kress, Jr., Coordina- 
tor, Institute Services, The Reading Clinic, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Council, Catholic Library Association, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


February 1-28—Catholic Press Month. 


February 18-24—Catholic Book Week, 11th an- 
nual observance. Theme: Ageless Books for 
Every Age. Kit, containing posters, “Ideas for 
Catholic Book Week", and Catholic Booklist, 
1951, available from Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 25, Kingsbridge Station, New 
York 63, N. Y. Price: $1.00. Payment must 
accompany order. 


February 18-25—National Brotherhood Week. 
For information write the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


February 19—2d annual Book Fair, Maryland 
Unit. Seton High School Auditorium, Balti- 
more. Guest speaker, Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 


S.J. 


March 26-30—25th Annual Conference, Catholic 
Library Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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PLIGHT OF BOOK PUBLISHERS! 


By HAYNES R. MAHONEY 





Since the day Gutenberg turned out his 
first crudely printed page, book publishing 
was one of Germany's world-renowned in- 
dustries. The handsome luxurious volumes 
of the classics were eagerly sought by Ger- 
man-speaking peoples everywhere, while pre- 
cise and detailed scientific and technical 
works had wide circulation in many non- 
German countries as well. 

After suffering Nazi interference, war de- 
struction and the economic ravages of the 
post-war era, however, the West German 
publishing industry is struggling against 
formidable problems to regain its former 
reputation. Today the publishers’ presses 
are rolling industriously, bookstore windows 
are filled and many people stop to look with 
interest. Like many other German indus- 
tries, however, these outward trappings of 
success are deceptive. Relatively few peo- 
ple are buying books. 


The reading public no longer has the time 
and the money to put into good quality 
editions. Traditionally lovers of leather- 
bound, gilt-edged volumes, the Germans to- 
day have little space for library shelves in 
crowded living quarters. And even if they 
did, the urgent need for new clothes, furni- 
ture, and other essentials is claiming a large 
part of the money which once went for 
books. 


Paradoxically, there has been over-expan- 
sion in the publishing industry as a majority 
of the old, established publishers resumed 
business and new entrepreneurs entered the 
field. Almost anyone who has a little capi- 
tal and acquires the rights to one book can 
become a publisher. 


Approximately 1,000 mew titles are pub- 
lished monthly in Western Germany, in- 
cluding small books and pamphlets of the 
“how to do it” type, scientific and techni- 
cal volumes, and school books, but also com- 
prising a large number of new works aimed 
at the general reader. Successful publish- 
ing, however, requires substantial funds and 
considerable experience in judging manu- 


|. Reprinted from Information Bulletin, October, 1950, 
U. S. Department of State. 
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scripts, public tastes, and other factors, which 
have already brought many of the new en- 
trepreneurs into serious difficulties. 

According to officials of HICOG’s Infor- 
mation Service Division, the book publishing 
field is fairly clear of publishers with no- 
torious political pasts. The major Nazi pub- 
lishers were eliminated from the beginning 
under Military Government's licensing sys- 
tem, and most have been barred from renew- 
ing their publishing operations through sen- 
tences of the denazification courts. Since 
the licensing controls were abandoned last 
year, ISD has observed no major influx of 
Nazis into the book trade, although a few 
have re-entered publishing operations under 
cover of front organizations or in secret 
partnership with politically clean individuals. 

Another problem facing the industry is the 
dearth of good manuscripts now being sub- 
mitted to publishers in Western Germany. 
During the war, literary circles expected 
that a fresh generation of writers, who had 
lived through an era of life-and-death 
urgency, would rush to their typewriters to 
turn out prose of life-and-death significance, 
once peace was regained. 

A few excellent books by new authors, 
such as Theodor Plivier's Stalingrad, Hans 
Richter’s Die Geschlagenen, and Bruno 
Werner's Die Galeere, have been published. 
But prospective best-selling authors are too 
busy digging ditches or working on news- 
papers for a living to unloose their creative 
talents. 

The publishers’ problems are also a serious 
concern of the officials of HICOG’s Informa- 
tion Service Division, who are fully aware of 
the importance of a healthy publishing in- 
dustry to insuring broad cultural ties between 
Germany and the democratic world. They 
have an especial interest in the success of 
good American books in Germany, not as a 
means of enhancing the fame and fortune of 
US writers, but as a channel for interpreting 
recent history and communicating the inside 
story of life in a free society. 

Although the names of Hemingway and 
Wilder, General Clay and James Burnham 
and many others, are prominent in German 
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bookstores, the success of their works is 
variable. Translating costs and royalties 
have pushed foreign books up to DM 15 
or 20 ($3.47 to $4.76) per copy, and any 
salability American books find with the re- 
luctant reading public represents a sub- 
stantial achievement. 

In spite of their numerous problems, West- 
German publishers by no means find the 
situation hopeless. They are convinced that 
the book business is bound to improve as 
people begin to gain a little leisure, save 
money, and build new dwellings, in short, as 
economic normalcy is attained. 

Realizing that this will take time, the pub- 
lishers have initiated numerous efforts to 
rebuild interest in good books. Through 
public relations activities, the publishers 
have obtained more space in the press and 
more time on the radio for reviews and dis- 
cussions of German books and authors. A 
national Book Week was conducted in May, 
during which practically all major West- 
German newspapers and periodicals carried 
feature stories highlighting new books and 
urging their readers to renew their interest 
in good literature. 

Several publishers have turned to another 
solution of the problem of German reluctance 
to invest in expensive books by publishing 
large editions of paper-bound volumes or 
pocket books. Germans have traditionally 
treasured expensive, sturdily bound volumes. 
Even the shopkeeper and the working man 
usually had at least a few fine-quality vol- 
umes of the classics on display in his small 
abode; he derived a certain sense of com- 
forting stability in having them around. 

Costing around two Deutsche marks 
(about 50 cents) at newsstands and book- 
stores, the flimsy volumes are gaining in 
popularity and creating a new trend in the 
book-buying tastes of West-Germans. They 
include the works of Graham Greene, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, Ernest Hemingway, and other 
good foreign and German authors in addi- 
tion to the cheap novels and mystery stories. 
It may well be that the paper-bound vol- 
umes will comprise a major part of the fu- 
ture German book trade, just as they have 
become so popular in France and Italy. 

Commercial lending libraries, now begin- 
ning to flourish in West Germany, are an- 
other innovation to the reading public. There 


are more than 5,000 of them, and their num. 
ber is increasing, providing the reader a 
wide selection for 20 or 30 pfennigs (five 
or seven cents) weekly. Unfortunately a 
large portion of their offering is the so- 
called £itsch literature, trashy novels, “who. 
done-its”, and westerns which are likely to 
have the largest circulation. But many good 
books are included, and publishers view 
these commercial ventures as more helpful 
than harmful, since they at least keep the 
names and works of many good authors be- 
fore the public until the people again have 
money to buy them. 

German publishers are now making a 
strong bid to regain their export markets, 
and are achieving moderate success in the 
technical and scientific fields. A book ex- 
hibit has been held in Switzerland and others 
are planned for north European countries be- 
ginning with Finland. 

Export sales, primarily in such profes- 
sional works as medicine, science, and en- 
gineering, have achieved steady expansion. 
About DM 2,000,000 ($476,000) worth of 
these books were exported in 1948 and the 
amount increased to DM 8,500,000 ( $2,023.- 
000) in 1949. This is still a far cry from 
Germany's pre-war export average of ap- 
proximately DM 33,000,000 ($7,854,00) 
worth yearly, but the increase is encouraging. 

Western-German publishers, who feel that 
they have dire problems, however, find 
themselves in a reasonably healthy situa- 
tion when they consider the plight of their 
Eastern colleagues. Little is seen from the 
once great publishing houses of Leipzig, 
formerly the capital and guiding spirit of 
German publishing. A few academic and 
technical works, for which Leipzig pub- 
lishers were once famous, are still coming 
off the presses, though in much inferior 
quality to pre-war production. Other pub- 
lishers have confined themselves to the com- 
parative safety of reissuing the classics and 
old-time favorites, including such American 
perennials as the works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Jack London, and Mark Twain. 

The works of Stalin, Lenin, and other 
Communist leaders, as well as outstanding 
Russian authors (who have not yet been 
labeled “bourgeoisie” ), are appearing in sub- 
stantial numbers. But the books in most 
cases are cheaply produced, poor quality, and 
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indicative of the economic doldrums of East- 
ern Germany. According to Western-Ger- 
man publishers, their Eastern counterparts 
are closely controlled by their Communist 
masters and they are never sure of what they 
can publish and what has suddenly become 
unacceptable. One well-meaning publisher 
brought out an edition of Pushkin, safe 
enough in itself, but he got into trouble 
over the introduction—it did not quite com- 
ply with “the spirit of the proletariat revo- 
lution”. 

In Western Germany consumer demands 
and reading tastes have substantially changed 
during the post-war period. Fachbuecher 
(professional and technical books), school 
texts, and small volumes on how to raise 
vegetables, or build a flat-boat, are selling 
more than the works of fiction and non-fic- 
tion of general interest. Luxury volumes of 
the standard classics have a brisk sale around 
Christmas time and also find a substantial 
market among the well-educated classes who 
are replenishing their libraries, destroyed 
during the war. 

But in the general and popular reading 
field, books that reach 5,000 copies sold are 
doing very well, and those few which attain 
a sale of 10,000 to 20,000 are considered ex- 
tremely successful. The public is turning 
more and more to “escape fiction” (historical 
novels, mystery novels, adventure tales) for 
its reading fare. Historical novels like 
Bruno Werner's Die Galeere and Kenneth 
Robert's Northwest Passage are having a 
good run, while Margaret Mitchell’s Gone 
with the Wind is still one of the best selling 
books ever printed in Germany. 

Publishers noted a declining interest in 
works concerning World War II and the 
post-war era, unless they are unusually good. 
Plivier's Stalingrad when first published in 
1946 scored a major success but is now hard- 
ly selling at all. The sensational accounts 
of the Nazi hierarchy and heroes, such as the 
volumes by Hitler’s interpreter, Dr. Paul 
Schmidt, or Dr. Hjalmar Schacht’s Reckon- 
ing with Hitler, are no longer appealing to 
the general readers, while the biography of 
Rommel by Desmond Young sold well to a 
limited group—mostly ex-members of the 
Afrika Korps and former career officers— 
but did not reach a wide public. 

Two exceptions to this trend have been 
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Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, 
which has passed 30,000 copies, and the first 
two volumes of Churchill's memoirs, which 
are being bought by a broad, general audi- 
ence. 

Among the foreign books, now appearing 
in German translations, the works of Ameri- 
can and British authors have the most popu- 
larity with German readers. Ernest Heming- 
way, Thornton Wilder, Margaret Mitchell, 
Louis Bromfield, T. S. Eliot, and Aldous Hux- 
ley are ranking favorites among the few 
Germans who are buying books today. Al- 
though the Frenchmen, Jean-Paul Sartre, Al- 
bert Camus, and Antoine de St. Exupery, 
have also been successful, no other foreign- 
ers have achieved the popularity of the An- 
glo-Saxon authors. 

A survey of books at the Deutsche Biblio- 
thek (German Library) in Frankfurt, to 
which West-German publishers submit 
copies of all their new publications, showed 
that more than 700 American titles had been 
published in Germany since the war. This 
is not an impressive number compared to 
pre-war years, but it is favorable in terms of 
foreign editions today. Most American 
books are brought out in Germany today 
through direct negotiations between German 
publishers and the US copyright owners, al- 
though the ISD Press and Publications 
Branch is ready to aid German publishers 
in getting a good American work into print 
by placing sizeable advance orders for copies 
or ironing out transatlantic complications 
when they arise. The Branch also issues a 
circular, Buecher aus Amerika (Books from 
America), which reviews new works for the 
benefit of German publishers, translators, and 
literary agents. 

The enthusiastic response to this service 
is indicated by the receipt of 90 to 100 re- 
quests monthly for additional information 
or sample volumes of this or that American 
book. During April, for instance, German 
members of the book trade asked for con- 
tracts for Roosevelt and the Russians by Ed- 
ward Stettinius, Faith and History by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, and The Labor Leader by Eli 
Ginzberg. Two publishers expressed inter- 
est in the Kinsey report and another asked 
for John Erskine’s Venus, the Lonely God- 
dess. The publishers were advised to contact 
the respective American firms directly. 
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In the period before the currency reform 
(June 1948), when dollar funds were al- 
most unavailable, ISD played a major role 
in enabling Germans to publish American 
books. Contracts were negotiated and ad- 
vance royalties were paid by the US Govern- 
ment for books in which German publishers 
—and the US Government—were inter- 
ested. Emphasis was placed on those books 
which would help Germans understand 
democracy and the events of the past two 
decades. Thus Jacques Barzun’s Of Human 
Freedom was outstanding in this field, and, 
in a cheap edition, attained an extraordinary 
circulation of more than 100,000 sold 
copies. 

A book exhibit featuring 190 US titles 
published in Germany through the ISD pro- 
gram, is now being circulated to US In- 
formation Centers in Germany. It is crammed 
with the books which have brought Ger- 
mans a broader insight into American at- 
titudes and politics towards international 
affairs, principles of democratic govern- 
ment, and the future of Germany, such as 
Byrnes’ Speaking Frankly, Jefferson and 
Hamilton by Claude G. Bowers, and Ger- 


many, Bridge or Battleground by James P. 
Warburg. 

Nearly 2,000,000 copies of well-known 
American books have been printed in Ger- 
man as a result of Military Government's and 
HICOG's service program to publishers. This 
number is increased several times when 
books published as a result of direct negotia- 
tions between German and US publishers 
are added. 

But the success of American books in 
Germany is closely tied up with the progress 
of the publishing business in general. To- 
day German publishers are hopeful but nor 
overly optimistic. They know that a long 
struggle lies ahead in which many will lose 
out, particularly newcomers to the field who 
lack the credit resources and the experience 
to weather the economic doldrums. Mean- 
while, until the reader has more time, money, 
and space for books, and new Thomas Manns 
and Herman Hesses appear, the publishers 
must continue to press their public relations 
compaigns, experiment with cheap editions, 
and weigh carefully the risk in bringing out 
every new and untried book in Western 
Germany. 





READING: AN AID TO 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE’ 


By REVERAND FRANCIS PRZYBYLSKI 
Director of Hospitals, Diocese of La Crosse, St. Mary’s Hospital, Wausau, Wisconsin 





I would like to give you a true-life story. 
Mary Brown, a middle-aged woman of fine 
family and character, was in the hospital 
for the fourth time this year. Her symptoms 
were vague; but she was restless and sick. 
The doctor's tests and examinations showed 
nothing physically wrong. Mary became in- 
terested in reading during her long stay in 
the hospital. She began to improve, and in 
a few weeks left the hospital—healthy in 
mind and body, with a re-discovered set of 
ideals, with both health and happiness. 


1. Paper read at the Hospital Libraries Round Table, 
Washington Conference, April 12, 1950. 


Magic? New medicine? No. It was the re- 
sult of guided reading while sick. 

Take another picture; just think of the 
last time you were in the hospital as a pa- 
tient or a visitor. What was the reading 
material you saw there? Do you remem- 
ber how many True Stories, Pic, Peek, 
Naughty, “best sellers”, Bat Man, Green 
Woman, Wonder Woman, Donald Duck, 
etc., you saw? This was adult reading. 

These people were all sick—not only 
physically, but mentally and spiritually. It 
is pretty hard to be sick one way and not 
the other. For, if your stomach aches, you 
feel bad all over. Your work suffers, your 
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attitude changes. You have less initiative. 
You begin to approach things with a differ- 
ent viewpoint and a different attitude. Can 
you think of people changed because of sick- 
ness or ailments? It means just this: man 
is not just a machine or an animal, he is 
man because he is made up of body and soul 
—the physical and the intellectual You 
cannot treat one without treating the other, 
because they profoundly influence each other. 

Evidence of this is that some of the finest 
minds in medicine are beginning to write 
and think of psychosomatic medicine, ie., 
the treatment of man as a whole—body and 
soul—not merely as a physical mechanism, 
because neither can be sick without in some 
way influencing the other, nor can either be 
truly cured or treated without the other. 
Further evidence of this truth are the re- 
ports by doctors from such medical centers 
as Mayo Clinic, who state that two out of 
four patients who pass through the Clinic 
doors are more in need of mental and psy- 
chiatric treatment than physical. When men- 
tal help is needed, it does not mean that a 
man is a candidate for the asylum. You and I 
all need help of this sort at some time or 
other in our sicknesses, troubles, mental con- 
fusion, religion, conflicts, ideals, and our 
aims in life. 

However, let me mention that I am not 
a doctor or a librarian but a priest, trained 
in spiritual psychiatry, which means the 
care of the soul, whose functions are the 
mind and the will. I am interested in help- 
ing people live a full and healthy life phy- 
sically, mentally, and spiritually, here on 
earth, and in helping them attain their 
eternal destiny. I am interested in not only 
reading habits but in what these can do in 
the mental and spiritual cure and rehabilita- 
tion of patients. The medical profession is 
meeting the challenge with psychosomatic 
medicine. There remain the librarians. 

I can't give you a hard and fast formula, 
but I can tell you that I have seen men and 
women robbed of worries, that threatened 
mental and physical health, by well-chosen 
and guided reading. I have seen patients 
rearrange their aims and ideals in life, their 
minds cleared of mental and spiritual confu- 
sion, introduced to new and meaningful in- 
terests of life, by well-chosen reading, despite 
the popularity of True Confessions, the Bat 
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Women, etc. I have seen men gritting their 
teeth in pain, patiently offer up pain and 
suffering because of inspiration from a book. 
I have seen souls return to their faith and 
their God because of reading. 

Perhaps for the first time in years they 
have slowed down enough to really think. 
They are in bed and have long hours of 
leisure and thinking. More than half of the 
patients lying in the hospital at any given 
time are well enough to read. They have 
more opportunity and desire to read than 
most any other people you work with as li- 
brarians. They are more receptive to ideas 
and guidance. Aside from all other con- 
siderations, here is one of the greatest un- 
tapped opportunities for stimulating, guid- 
ing, and improving reading and improving 
the mind. 

Perhaps I sound enthusiastic. I am, and 
I hope that I never get so engrossed in my 
work that I can’t see the forest for the trees, 
that I miss God-given opportunities to help 
man live a better life—physically, mentally, 
and spiritually. 

Then perhaps I have been fortunate in 
having been associated with two librarians— 
outstanding in character and zealous in the 
care of the sick—who are aware of their 
potentialities in the care of the sick. They 
visit the patients regularly and learn to 
know them and their needs. They pain- 
stakingly suggest, guide, and influence the 
reading of each individual, as a person, not 
as a number. Often, as chaplain, I come to 
them for suggestions. Sometimes I suggest 
patients, problems, and books myself. Nurses, 
Sisters, and supervisors cooperate and help 
to know the patient and his needs more 
thoroughly. 

Worth it? Let's put it this way. What's 
the price of a soul? What is the price of 
peace of mind, ideals, mind improved, and 
character ennobled? 

The mechanics of a hospital library sys- 
tem, aside from what I have described, would 
be just as hard to describe as the ingredients 
of a good school. We could give this recipe: 
Take some good books, add a librarian with 
the knowledge and zeal to help man live 
and die a better life; mix very thoroughly 
with a lot of hard but soul-inspiring work. 
There is the recipe. Can you and I afford 
to ignore it? 





CHRISTMAS IN LITERATURE 


Compiled by Lucy L. MuRPHY 
Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo 3, New York 





Christmas is coming! There is something 
in this very season of the year that bespeaks 
the charm of the birth of our Lord. Our 
thoughts are more concentrated, our friendly 
sympathies aroused. We feel more sensibly 
the charm of each other's society, and are 
brought more closely together by dependence 
on each other for enjoyment. Heart calleth 


unto hearth. Home and fireside mean more 
to each than at any other time. Books, too, 
play an important role. Here are books about 
Christmas for everyone—for young and old. 
If you do not have these titles among your 
book collection, get out your order sheets at 
once. And so, a MERRY CHRISTMAS! And 
as Tiny Tim observed .... 


Setting the Mood 


BEEBE, Catherine. 
Oxford, 1943. 
Barbi and Bobby are planning and eagerly wait- 

ing for Christmas. 


Christmas This Way. 


FARJEON, Eleanor. “This Week Comes 
Christmas”, in Come Christmas. Lippin- 
cott, 1928. 

Modern verse with a true Christmas feeling, 

gaily illustrated by Rachel Field. 


HILL, Helen & MAXWELL, Violet. “Toys and 
Christmas”, in Rudi of the Toll Gate. Mac- 
millan, 1932. 

The story of a little boy who lived with his 

grandfather in a tower of the old city wall in a 

toy-making village in Germany. 


LEEMING, Joseph. Holiday Craft and Fun. 
Lippincott, 1950. 

All sorts of unusual craft items covering seven- 

teen holidays: Christmas preparations include gift 

wrapping, shadow portrait, etc. 


PASLEY, Virginia. The Christmas Cookie 
Book. Little, 1949. 


An enticing introduction to Christmas baking. 
Illustrated with gay decorations by Barbara Corri- 
gan. A pretty book as well as practical. 


Popular Mechanics Christmas Handbook. 
Popular Mechanics Press, 1949. 

Contains suggestions for gifts to make at home; 

tree and table decorations, and handmade greet- 

ing cards. 

TURGEON, Charlotte. Cooking for Christ- 
mas. Oxford, 1950. 

A gay and amusingly illustrated cook book, with 

special chapters on Christmas dinners, from the 

old fashioned to the modern. 


WERTNER, Anne. Make Your Own Merry 


Christmas. M. Barrows, 1946. 
Its pages are crammed full of ideas for those who 
like to create something with their hands, in 
honor of Christmas. 


Holy Night 


BEEBE, Catherine. The Christmas Story Re- 
told. St. Anthony Guild, 1940. 

A simple retelling of the Christmas Gospel for 

children. Pictured in red and black by Robb 

Beebe. 


BIBLE: The Christmas Story According to 
St. Luke. Douai. 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Douai. 


ForD, Lauren. The Ageless Story. With its 
Antiphons pictured by Miss Ford. Dodd, 
1939. 

A beautiful book presenting the childhood of 

Christ in twelve paintings in colors and gold. 


The Great Story. Harcourt, 1938. 
Stories from the New Testament illustrated with 
reproductions of works by the great artists. 


The Happy Christmas 


Wind. St. Anthony Guild, 1936. 
Twelve inspiring poems about the Holy Season 
of Christmas. 


MADELEVA, Sister. 


MiLHous, Katherine. The First Christmas 


Crib. Scribner, 1944. 
The story of how St. Francis made a replica of 
the first crib and placed it in the village of 
Greccio. Charmingly told. 


PAULI, Hertha. Silent Night. Knopf, 1943. 
A touching and heart-warming tale of how the 
famous carol came to be written. Illustrated by 
Fritz Kredel. 


UNDsET, Sigrid. Christmas and Twelfth 
Night. Longmans, 1932. 

The winner of the Nobel Prize for literature re- 

flects on the religious beauty of the first Christ- 

mas. 
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CHRISTMAS IN LITERATURE 


The First 


BERNHARD, Josephine. Lullaby: A Folk Tale 
Adapted from the Polish. Roy, 1944. 


A folk tale about the lengendary story of why the 
Christ Child would not go to sleep and how the 
animals tried to soothe Him to rest. 


BRADY, Charles. Cat Royal. Sheed, 1947. 


A fascinating imaginative Christmas story of how 
the kingdom of cats was aroused at the birth of 
Christ. 


EATON, Anne T. The Animals’ Christmas. 
Viking, 1944. 

A small charming collection of Christmas stories 

and poems which show the animals keeping 

Christmas. Illustrated by Valenti Angelo. 


ELSIE-JEAN (pseud. of Elsie-Jean Stern). 

Wee Robin’s Song. Nelson, 1945. 
Story adapted from the old legend of the robin 
setting out on Christmas morning to visit the 
king. Original songs by Elsie-Jean. 


FIELD, Eugene. “The Mouse That Didn't Be- 
lieve in Christmas”, in A Léttle Book of 
Profitable Tales. Scribner, 1923. 

Beautiful childhood memories stored 

lovely tale. 


in this 


to Arrive 


FIELD, Rachel. All through the Night. Mac- 
millan, 1940. 

A simple little story, beautifully told, of the 

Nativity as the animals saw it. 


Frost, Frances. Christmas in the Woods. 
Harper, 1942. 

A nature poem of Christmas with strong appeal to 

both young and old. 


GRAHAME, Kenneth. “Dulce Domum”, in 
The Wind in the Willows. Scribner, 1933. 
The memorable chapter about the frosty night 


when the field mice came to sing carols at Mole 
End. 


POTTER, Beatrix. The Tailor of Gloucester. 
Warne, 1903. 

Miss Potter's unfailing gentleness of humor and 

imagination play in and about this book. 

WELCH, Jean Louise. The Animals Came 
First. Oxford, 1948. 


All the animals in the stable were determined to 
find out what made the strange sound in the 
stable. They searched and found a Mother singing 
to her Babe. 


Wiccins, Kate D. Bird’s Christmas Caroll. 
Houghton, 1941. 


An old favorite with young and old. 


“Then Came the Merry Masquers In” 


BENSON, Robert H. A Mystery Play in Hon- 
or of the Nativity. Longmans, 1908. 

This play has been a favorite for forty years 

and is still in demand by young people who like 

to act the Great Scene. 


COLEMAN, Satis M. Christmas: The Mystery 
of the Nativity in Pantomine and the 
Carols of Many Countries. Schirmer, 1934. 

Plays, pantomines, and the carols suitable for high- 

school boys and girls. 


GHEON, Henri. The Journey of the Three 
Kings. Sheed, 1936. 

This play may be acted effectively without props 

by high-school boys and girls, by children in the 

grades, and by pre-school children. 


HILL, Helen & MAXWELL, Violet. Saintons 
Go to Bethlehem. Macmillan, 1935. 

A Provengal Christmas with music adapted from 

old folk songs for each trade and craft repre- 

sented in the créche. Could be given as a play. 


MILLs, Winifred H. & DUNN, Louise M. 


The Nativity in Shadow Plays and How to 
Produce Them. Doubleday, 1938. 


A shadow play excellent for family participation 
as well as for school and club groups. 


PEMBERTON, May. Christmas Plays for 
Children. Crowell, 1917. 

Four short plays, with the music of the chorales in 

regular score, and full directions for stage settings 

and costumes. Should be helpful for workers with 

children. 

SANFORD, Mrs. Ann. New Plays for Chil- 
dren. Dodd, 1935. 


A collection of fourteen plays, mostly for older 
groups. All but three require royalty fees. 


SHAY, Frank. The Appleton Book of Christ- 
mas Plays. Appleton, 1933. 


Contains eleven one-act plays. 


SKINNER, Ada M. Christmas Stories and 
Plays. McNally, 1905. 


Several one-act plays are contained in this book 
combined with many Christmas stories for young 
children. 


STEPHEN, Anne Drewe. Christmas Plays for 
Little Children. Peter Reilly Co., 1935. 


Five little tableaux for little folk. 
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TALBOT, Francis X. Shining in Darkness. 
America Press, 1932. 
A drama of the Nativity in five scenes. 


TAZEWELL, Charles. The Littlest Angel. Chil- 
dren’s Press, 1940. 
A rollicking good story. Makes good acting. Try it! 


TOBBITT, Janet E. & WuiTE, A. M. G. “Star 


over Bethlehem”, in Plays for High Hoii- 
days. Dutton, 1939. 
The collection also contains a play of the 
“Nativity” and the “Blessing of King Wenceslas”. 
WHITE, James Roberts. “The Christmas 
Broadcast”, in Let’s Broadcast. Harper, 
1939. 
A modern version of old Scrooge. Adapted for the 
public address system. 


Carols and Games 


EVANGELINE, Sister M., Fel. Hej Koleda 
(Hail Carols): Polish Christmas Carols. 
Villa Marie, Buffalo, 1947. 

You will be charmed by the beauty and attrac- 

tiveness of the music and the words. The illus- 

trations are lovely. An outstanding addition to 
your repertoire of Christmas music. 


FINN, William J. Father Finn’s Carol Book. 
Birchard, 1917. 
This book contains sixty carols, old and new. 


IckIs, Marguerite. The Christmas Book. Na- 


tional Recreation Assoc., 1941. 
Material in this book is useful to club leaders, 
parent-teachers, librarians and CYC leaders and 
for those who wish to play games at home. 


Rey, H. A. We Three Kings and Other 
Carols. Harper, 1944. 


A Christmas carol book for younger children, 

with gay illustrations. 

URBAN, Sister M., O.S.B. “Litany for Christ- 
mas: A Choral Reading for Upper Grades 
or High School”, in Catholic School 
Journal, 46:364-5. 


VAN De VELDB, Ernest. Chantons Noél. 
Maison Mame, 1938. 

Twenty-one carols in the French language with 

music. Gaily pictured by Marie M Franc-Nohain. 

VAN Loon, Hendrik W. Christmas Carols. 
Illustrated by Van Loon. Music by Grace 
Castagnetta. Simon, 1937. 

A joyous book for all ages. 

WHEELER, Opal. Sing for Christmas. Dut- 


ton, 1943. 
Twenty-four Christmas carols, complete with musi- 
cal scores and words suitable for children. 


Legend and Fantasy 


ALDRICH, Bess Streeter. Journey into Christ- 
mas. Appleton, 1949. 

A collection of old and new Christmas stories 

mostly of pioneer days, including the author's 

Christmas experiences. 

BisHOP, Claire Huchet. The Kings’ Day. 
Coward-McCann, 1940. 

Legend and tradition prevail in this tale of three 

French boys at Epiphany. 

BORDEN, Lucille P. Shining Tree. Macmillan, 
1942. 

A touching Christmas story laid in New York 

City, about a little shell-shocked refugee, whose 

parents were killed in Pearl Harbor attack. 

BRUNHOFF, Jean de. Barbar and Father 
Christmas. Random, 1942. 

A picture story book about how the elephant 

Barbar makes an arduous trip to celebrate Christ- 

mas. 

BURGHLON, Nora. Children of the Soil. 


Doubleday, 1932. 
A vivid and interesting tale of how two peasant 
children celebrate Christmas in their native Swe- 
den. 
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CARROLL, Gladys H. Christmas with Jobn- 
ny. Macmillan, 1950. 

An appealing homey story of every-day family 

and community doings. 

CoFFIN, Robert P. T. Christmas in Maine. 
Doubleday, 1941. 

A classic tale as refreshing as the fragrant pine 

and salty sea breeze. 


CRESPI, Pachita. Gift of Earth. Scribner, 
1946. 

A delightful story of José, the little Costa Rican 

boy who found the mysterious Mayan image. Pic- 

tured beautifully by the author. 

DICKENS, Charles. Christmas Tales. Dodd, 
1934. 

In these chapters from Christmas Tales, Dickens 

recalls his own memories of Christmas: “The 

Carols”, “The Chimes”, and “The Christmas 

Tree”. 

GROEN, Bé van de. Cobblestone Lane. Pil- 
grim Press, 1947. 

A story-poem with pictures woven around the 

legends of St. Nicholas. 





CHRISTMAS IN LITERATURE 


HaADER, Berta & Elmer. Squirrely of Willow 
Hill. Macmillan, 1950. 

A story of a baby squirrel who fell out of a tree, 

was rescued, and even had his own Christmas tree 

at Christmas time. Children will love this tale. 

Illustrated by the authors. 


KINGMAN, Lee. The Best Christmas. Double- 
day, 1949. 

A small book telling about a Finnish family on 

Cape Ann and how Erkhi, age 10, helped make 

the best Christmas when the family were in 


trouble. 


LINCOLN, Joseph. Christmas Days. Coward- 


McCann, 1938. 
A story of a Cape Cod family, covering three im- 
portant Christmases in their lives. 


Locke, William J. A Christmas Mystery. 
Dodd, 1910. 
A captivating tale of Three Wise Men. 


LOWNSBERY, Eloise. Marta the Doll. Long- 


mans, 1946, 
A charming story with much human appeal, about 
the children of the mountain districts of Poland. 
Illustrated by Marya Werten. 


MILHOUS, Katherine. Snow over Bethlebem. 
Scribner, 1946. 

One of the most delightful stories of our country. 

It is about Christmas in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


MoLLoy, Anne. Lucy's Christmas. Houghton, 
1950. 

A Christmas in Maine with the accent on giving 

rather than getting. 


MONSELL, Helen A. Paddy’s Christmas. 
Knopf, 1942. 

An amusing story picture book showing how Pad- 

dy, the bear, celebrated Christmas. Good for 

reading aloud. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


PAINE, Albert B. Hollow Tree and Deep 
Woods Stories. Harper, 1916. 


Stories of fun and humor about the ‘Coon and 
the ‘Possum and the Old Black Crow, told one 
Christmas when they were snowed in, in the hol- 
low tree. 


PAULI, Hertha. Saimt Nicholas Travels. 


Houghton, 1945. 
A delightful tale about St. Nicholas. 


PETERKIN, Mrs. Julia. A Plantation Christ- 
mas. Houghton, 1934. 
a Se oS Ce 


Poti, Leo. Pedro the Angel of Olvera 


Street. Scribner, 1946. 
The winner of the Caldecott Medal writes charm- 
ingly of Pedro, the little red-winged angel who 
led the Posada procession down Olvera Street, 


Los Angeles. 


SAWYER, Ruth. This is Christmas. The Horn 
Book, 1945. 

A charming Serbian legend brought to America. 

STIFTER, Adalbert. Rock Crystal. Pantheon, 


1945. 
An Austrian legend good for reading aloud. 


THOMPSON, Blanche J. The Oldest Story. 


Bruce, 1943. 
A collection of Bible stories including Christ 
Himself with the Holy Family. 


VAN Dyke, Henry. Story of the Other Wise 
Man. Harper, 1923. 


One of the classics among Christmas tales. 


VAN StTocKkuM, Hilda. Kersti and Saint 
Nicholas. Viking, 1940. 

The author-artist depicts Holland at Christmas 

time in beautiful pictures and text. 

WINDHAM, Joan. The New Carol. Sheed, 
n. d. 

Delightful stories of the Holy Season of Christ- 

pS Se Se Se 
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Tales to Read Aloud 


ALcoTt, Louisa M. “Playing Pilgrim,” and 
“A Merry Christmas”, in Little Women. 
Little, 1922. 

Tell this story often to inspire in your listeners the 

human love, the close-knit tightness of family 

life, it reveals. Illustrated by Jessie W. Smith. 

ANDERSEN, Hans Christian. “The Fir Tree”, 


in Fairy Tales. Grosset, 1945. 
One of the finest and beloved tales. Nicely illus- 
trated by Arthur Szyk. 


ANGELO, Valenti. “Christmas” in Néno. 
Viking, 1938. 

A lovely, heart-warming picture of a family Christ- 

mas party in a hill village in Italy. Illustrated by 


the author. 


BAZIN, René. “The Return: A Christmas 
Story”, in Living Age, 29:803. 

The son comes home. A story of love and charity 

with true Christmas feeling. 
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BEMELMANS, Ludwig. “Christmas Eve in 
the Tyrol”, in Hansi. Viking. 1934. 

The Austrian Tyrol is the background for this 

tale of a little boy’s Christmas visit to his Uncle. 


CALIFANO, H. C. “Christmas Eve Home- 
coming”, in Ave Maria, 66:750-5. 

The joys of returning home for Christmas and 

the happiness of being home for the Holy Season. 


CONNOLLY, James B. “Joy of a Christmas 
Passage”, in Crested Seas. Scribner, 1907. 


A refreshing and jolly tale of a Christmas at sea. 


CoPPEE, Francois. “A Wonderful Christ- 
mas Gift”, in Living Age, 215:887. 

A story of devotion to home and family by a 

master story-teller. 


De ANGELI, Marguerite. “Christmas in the 
Gaspé”, in Petite Suzanne. Doubleday. 
1937. 

A tale of French Canadian children and 

Christmas celebrations. 


their 


Dopce, Mary Mapes. “The Festival of Saint 
Nicholas”, in Hans Brinker; or The Silver 
Skates. Scribner, 1907. 

An old favorite with both adults and children. 

Would make good television. Illustrated by A. B. 

Doggett. 


HEMON, Louis. “One Thousand Aves”, in 
Maria Chapdelaine. Macmillan, 1921. 


A tale of poetic beauty, delineating with truth and 
simplicity the faith of Maria. 


KELLY, Eric P. “In Clean Hay”, in Christ- 
mas Nightingale. Macmillan, 1932. 


The most original of Christmas stories of Poland. 
Told with strong affection and understanding. 


LAGERLOFF, Selma. The Legend of the Christ- 
mas Rose. Doubdelay, 1910. 


One of Sweden’s famous Christmas legends. 


LustiG, Sonia. “Christmas Excitement”, in 
Roses of the Winds. Doubleday, 1926. 


An extremely interesting story of a little Rus- 
sian girl’s happy Christmas in Finland. 


LuTEs, Mrs. Della T. “A Simple Christmas”, 
in The Country Kitchen. Little, 1936. 
Reminiscences of the author’s Christmas in Michi- 

gan. 


MALCOMSON, Anne. “The Gift of Saint 
Nicholas”, in Yankee Doodle’s Cousin. 
Houghton, 1941. 

A delightful tale of Claas, a young cobbler who 

lived in New Amsterdam. 
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MELLOpy, Camille. The King’s Christmas 
Present. Sheed, 1936. 


Five Christmas tales from the French; especially 
good telling aloud is “The Animal Contest”. 


Ort, Susana C. The Good Night at San 
Gabriel. Harper, 1947. 
Another story of our country, depicting the gay 


yet reverent feast days of the Spanish-American 
Southwest. 


SAWYER, Ruth. “The Voyage of the Wee 
Red Cap”, in This Way to Christmas. 
Harper, 1944. 

Wonder and abounding delight are found in this 

homely Irish tale. 


SAYERS, Frances C. “Christmas! Christmas!” 
in Tag Along Tooloo. Viking, 1941. 
Tooloo, aged five, wanted “a Christmas one-inch 


high”. Distinctive drawings in pale pastels by 
Helen Sewell. 


SEREDY, Kate. “Christmas”, in The Good 
Master. Harper, 1944. 

In the Christmas chapters the author has woven 

into the story remembrances of her happy days in 

her homeland, Hungary. This book is a great 

favorite with children. Illustrated by the author. 


SHANNON, Monica. “Christmas Eve at 

Dobry’s Home”, in Dobry. Viking, 1943. 
A strong moving description of Christmas in a 
Bulgarian village. 


SMEDLEY, Constance. Peter in Sweden. 


Warne, 1942. 
There are excellent descriptions of Christmas fes- 
tivities in this book about a little English boy 
spending a year in Sweden. 


STOCKTON, Frank R. The Poor Count's 
Christmas. Lippincott, 1927. 

A delightful nonsensical tale with a strong Christ- 

mas spirit. 


TYNAN, Katherine. “A Song in the Streets’, 
in Catholic World, 94:306-19. 

A story of a poor German family in London, and 

of the stranger who sang the “Adeste Fidelis” on 

Christmas Eve outside their house in Rosemary 

Row. 


UNpDsET, Sigrid. “Merry Christmas”, in Hap- 
py Times in Norway. Knopf, 1942. 

The author gives a delightful picture of Christmas 

in Norway as she and her children knew it. 


WILDER, Laura Ingalls. “Merry Christmas’, 
in The Long Winter. Harper, 1940. 

A chronicle of Christmas in a home in blizzard- 

swept Dakota in pioneer days. 





AT YOUR SERVICE.... 


A PAGE OF REFERENCE TOPICS 


Sister M. Claudia, 1.H.M., Editor 
Marygrove College Library, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





More about Papal Documents 


The Reverend John F. Cronin’s Catholic So- 
cial Principles (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1950) gives 
an excellent summary of papal teaching on social 
problems. Textual excerpts from the social writ- 
ings and addresses of the popes from Leo XIII 
to Pius XII are reprinted at the beginning of each 
chapter. A good bibliography and correlation of 
authorities in the appendices add to the useful- 
ness of the work. 

Le encicliche Mariane, edited by A. Tondini 
(Roma: Belardetti, 1950) is a timely collection. 

Off the Press 


Index Translationum: International Bibliog- 
raphy of Translations (New York: Columbia 
University Press) has now resumed publication 
under the auspices of Unesco. The Index appeared 
regularly from 1932 to 1940 as a service of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
This first volume of the new series includes list- 
ings of translations of literary, scientific, educa- 
tional, and cultural works published in book or 
pamphlet form in twenty-six countries during the 
year 1948; it also indicates works the translation 
of which might be usefully undertaken. Accord- 
ing to the Library Congress Information Bulletin 
for October 2nd, the Library's Gift and Exchange 
Division has a few copies for free distribution. 

The Handbuch der deutschen Wéissenschaft 
(Berlin: F. K. Koetschau, 1949, 2v.) takes the 
place of the Minerva handbooks as far as the sec- 
tion on Germany is concerned. It is the first 
authentic (though not always complete) record of 
German educational and research institutions and 
societies of the present day. Chambers’ Univer- 
sities of the World Outside U.S.A. (Washington, 
D.C.; American Council on Education, 1950) gives 
some limited information. The Handbuch in- 
cludes both Eastern and Western Germany but 
excludes institutions in sections now incorporated 
in Poland and the USSR. 

The index to Treccani’s Enciclopedia Italiana 
is now available in this country eleven years after 
its publication. According to the Stechert-Hafner 
Book News, stocks of this volume had been sent 
on publication in 1939 but the ship carrying them 
was sunk by a mine and no more copies could 
be obtained. A photographic reprint has now 
been made to fill the need. Three volumes of 
appendices bring the thirty-six volume Enciclo- 
pedia up to date. 

News from the Periodicals 


Those who“have found the annual supplement 
to the Ontario Library Review helpful will wel- 
come the new monthly bibliography of Canadian 
publications to be called the Canadian Catalogue. 
The new bibliography will be published by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre under the direc- 
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tion of Martha Shepard. It will include books 
published in Canada, about Canada, and those 
written by Canadians. 

The next (December-January) issue of Pax 
Romana will appear in two editions: the usual one 
in several languages, and a trial edition entirely in 
English. This innovation was introduced in re- 
sponse to the many requests from English-speak- 
ing countries and in conformity with a decision 
taken at the recent Assemblies of the two move- 
ments of Pax Romana. The English edition will 
be sent to all English-speaking readers unless the 
editorial office is notified to continue sending the 
original edition. 

The first issue of the Austrian Archive for Ec- 
clesiastical Law (Osterreichisches Archiv fiir Kir- 
chenrecht) was published in May, 1950. This 
newly founded semi-annual review will be issued 
in May and November. Dr. Willibald M. Pléchl, 
Chief of the Department of Ecclesiastical Law, 
University of Vienna, and formerly Professor of 
Canon Law at the Catholic University of America, 
is on the editorial board. 

The Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries is now issuing a Quarterly Newsletter. 
The first issue (October, 1950) contained the 
minutes of the Cleveland Conference. Subse- 
quent issues will be informal communications such 
as regularly appear in the official journal from 
which they will be preprinted. 

The Revista espanola de derecho canénico 
(volume IV, no. 12) includes an article by Jaime 
Saez Goyenechea on the Marian Congregations 
and Catholic Action in the light of Bis Saeculari. 


You May Be Interested 


The H. W. Wilson Company will exchange a 
copy of the 1940 or 1941 volume of Current 
Biography (now out of print) for a new year- 
book—the 1949 volume or any other still in 
print. Biographies of persons included in the 
1940 and 1941 volumes currently in the news, 
are being revised and new sketches will be pub- 
lished in future issues. 

“Codifying College Library Policy” (number 14 
of the University of Illinois Library School Oc- 
casional Papers) is available without charge from 
Herbert Goldhor, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 

New officers of the United States Book Ex- 
change, Inc., elected at the third annual meeting 
held in Washington, D.C., on October 13th, are: 
president, Julian P. Boyd, director of the Prince- 
ton University Library; vice-president, Alfred D. 
Keaton, director of the Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary; secretary, Charles W. David, director of 
libraries, University of Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Harry N. Peterson, librarian, Public Library of 
the District of Columbia. 





CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 


A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Rev. Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
St. John’s Abbey Library, 
Collegeville, Minnesota 





Team-work Builds a Library 


In a recent issue of its leaflet, “The Pioneer”, 
Remington Rand featured the attractive library 
of the newly established Donnelly Community Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Having heard that this school was able to open 
its doors in September, 1949, with a fully or- 
ganized and cataloged library of several thousand 
select volumes ready for use, and more in process, 
the editor of this column was eager to get the 
story as an example of what cooperation by a 
trained staff can accomplish in a relatively short 
space of time. 

The task of setting up a functional library at 
the new college was entrusted to Sister M. Flor- 
ence, librarian of Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kansas. Sister Jane Francis has obliged 
with the following account of how the work was 
carried out. Donnelly College is staffed by the 
Benedictine Sisters of Atchison. 


Selecting the Titles 

“About the first of January, 1949, the library 
staff at Mount St. Scholastica began collecting titles 
for the new Donnelly library. Two author card 
files were maintained, one for ‘wants’ and one 
for ‘has’. Cards were transferred from ‘wants’ 
to ‘has’ as the books came in. In selecting titles, 
the faculty members of Mount St. Scholastica were 
asked to hand in ‘must’ and outstanding titles 
in their own fields. Then the librarians combed 
the best lists, such as Shaw List and Supplement; 
Catholic Supplement to the Shaw List; Romig's 
Guide to Catholic Literature and supplements; 
Deutscher’s Guide to Historical Literature; Mudge's 
Guide to Reference Books and .supplements; 
Rosary College's Catholic Book List; C.LA.’s 
Reading List for Catholics;A.LA.’s catalog; Dickin- 
son’s Best Books; and Mount St. Scholastica’s own 
Tested Titles for Catholic Collegians. Other 
sources that proved most helpful were the bibliog- 
raphy in National Liturgical Week 1944; the 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD ‘Annotated Spiritual 
Reading List’, February, 1946, and America’s 
‘Catholic Books and the Catholic College’, Sep- 
tember 8-15, 1945. 

“The disadvantage of many bibliographies was 
that they were outdated. Reviews in current 
periodicals helped to fill these lacunae. 


Looking for Bargains 

“As is always true of bargains, one cannot ex- 
pect them to come knocking at one’s door. We 
made book-purchasing tours to retail and second- 
hand stores in Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City. Although we were often worn out and 
smoke-begrimed, we were never too weafy to 
revel in the delight of having picked up a $100 
set for $25 or a $5 volume for fifty cents. We 
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estimated the average cost of the first thousand 
books—chiefly second-hand books—at $1.00 a 
copy. The cost actually varied from twenty-five 
cents to $10.00. 

“The U.S. Catalog and the Cumulative Book 
Indexes to date were some of the first purchases. 
The latest catalogs of the principal publishers were 
obtained, and in ordering through dealers, the 
books were grouped as far as possible by pub- 
lishers. Complete editions were purchased only 
when the works were reference tools, such as 
general and special encyclopedias, biographical 
dictionaries, etc. The works of standard poets 
were purchased in complete editions also, but with 
regard to fiction, e.g., that of Clemens, Conrad, 
Dickens, Scott, only the best works in attractive 
editions were procured. When titles were dupli- 
cated or triplicated, the second and third copies 
were as a rule in different editions. Every volume 
put in the library was a picked title. 


The Cataloging Bee 

“At the beginning of summer, three catalogers, 
three typists, one letterer, and one assistant to 
search L.C. numbers took up residence at Don- 
nelly College and began work. L.C. numbers were 
found and cards ordered first. Meanwhile the books 
were accessioned. As L.C. cards came in, the cata- 
logers classified and cuttered while the typists be- 
gan to make cards. Search for numbers and 
ordering of more cards went on simultaneously. 

“When new shipments of L.C. cards arrived, 
the numbers were checked off the lists, which had 
each been dated and numbered. Then a ‘Treas- 
ure Hunt’ was announced, and all assembled for 
the pleasant diversion of hunting the books to 
which the cards belonged. 

“As soon as the cards for a book had been typed, 
the shelf list card was taken and filed, so that 
the catalogers would have an embryo shelf list 
against which to check call numbers. The re- 
mainder of the cards were filed at leisure. 

“During the summer the representative of a 
book-jobber visited the new library to see how the 
orders from his house were coming in. It in- 
terested him greatly to see the considerable num- 
ber of persons at work on the project, because all 
the librarians _ whom he had recently called 
had complained of the shortage of help in their 
cataloging departments. 

“When the Librarian of Donnelly College had 
located and ordered L.C. numbers for several 
hundred more books during the fall, the summer 
group returned at Christmas time for another en- 
joyable six-day ‘Cataloging Bee’.” 

SISTER M. JANE FRANCIS, O.S.B., 
Assistant Librarian, 
Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kansas 
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TALKING SHOP 


A PAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Richard James Hurley, Edétor 
260-60 75th Avenue, 
Glen Oaks Village, N. Y. 





The old man with the hour and scythe 
has lopped off several leaves of our calendar and 
warns us that the year is drawing to a close. An- 
other academic year has begun, another Catholic 
Book Week will soon be here, then the National 
Convention in Chicago, and so the cycle con- 
tinues. Your ideas for this column, for Catholic 
Book Week, and for school libraries will be need- 
ed if TALKING SHOP is to succeed. This year 
please address me at: 260-60 75th Ave., Glen 
Oaks Village, N. Y., where I am rusticating while 
finishing a doctorate at Columbia. Prayers might 
also be in order. 

During the past months we spotted a few 
interesting books. The 1950 edition of the Evalu- 
ative Criteria (Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, Washington, D.C. 305p.) ar- 
rived as a complimentary copy. We happened 
to be one of the library jurors. Major changes 
from the 1940 edition, in Section F-LIBRARY, 
are: more accent on pupil assistants; analysis of 
budget for previous four years; revision of table 
of book collection with omission of weights for 
Dewey classes; substitution of areas of interest 
for quality score and list of magazines; expansion 
of scope of audio-visual activities. It is a great 
improvement and does not require the book stock 
and magazine evaluations we worked out—both 
of which are still good guides, however. Middle 
States schools, especially, should take notice. 
Some evaluations are also used by the North 
Central. 

Mrs. Laura K. Martin has revised her valuable 
Magazines for Schoo’ Libraries (Wilson, 1950. 
196p.). Part I is for elementary and Part II for 
high school use. There are classified lists, in- 
dividual appraisal of a hundred titles, and ap- 
pendices of studies, criteria, etc. We noted one 
statement: “Identification of half-truths which are 
the common coin of the hyprocrite of any political 
stripe, should be part of the learning experience 
of any high school student.” “Amen”, say we. 
But her approval of the Nation left us wondering, 
and her bibliography references apropos listed 
protests against the New York City ban. Why 
wasn't a Catholic viewpoint presented, as we were 
the ones attacked by Blanshard? We refer her, 
respectfully, to the Catholic World for April, 
1950, or America, May 7-June 4, 1949. It is 
strange that those who insist on receiving fair 
treatment are so negligent about giving it! 

A Basic Book Collection for Junior High School 
(E. R. Berner and Mabel Sacra. A.L.A., 1950. 76 
p.) fills a gap between the ALA’s basic lists for 
elementary and high school. Its 660 titles in 
D. C. arrangement are for both librarians and 
teachers. Science and invention as applied to 
every-day living, the arts, social life and customs, 
and the development of civilization have been 
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emphasized more than formal science and tra- 
ditional history. All titles have been examined 
and only those in print included. Only about a 
dozen titles will be found objectionable for Catho- 
lic schools. A worthwhile list. 


In case you missed Make Friends with Books, 
a collection of Book Week and year-round articles 
(Sybil V. Jacobsen. Childrens Book Council, 62 
W. 45th St, New York 19, N. Y. 125p.), it 
is a splendid series of articles on games, quizzes, 
book fairs, radio programs, television, plays, rec- 
ords, and the like. 

Under the auspices of the Thomas More As- 
sociation comes the Don Bosco Book Club for 
Catholic young readers (ages 12-16). It offers 
well-rounded and balanced reading in adventure 
and sports, biography and history, emphasizing 
spiritual values as well as entertainment. Each 
month a Newsletter and rejection card goes to 
members who must buy four books per year 
costing $2.50 each, plus postage and handling. A 
dividend book is given for each four purchased. 
The DBBC hopes to stimulate quality writing by 
Catholic authors for the young reader. We like 
the emphasis on Catholic books; we have other 
clubs for secular titles. Information can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Dan Herr, Vice-President, 
Thomas More Association, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. We should add that a juvenile 
book list and Teachers Manual of B-O-T are also 
available. 

And have you seen the new Pocket Book Juniors? 
The Star Inspirational Books of Doubleday is 
another new item: $1.00 each, beginning with 
four by Monsignor Sheen and Father Pfeiffer's 
The Catholic Picture Dictionary. Their Perma- 
books at 35¢ are well known and for December 
4 they have announced Father Keller's Careers 
That Change Your World, a Christopher Guide 
for jobs that influence. We hope this is the be- 
ginning of a long line of 35¢ Catholic titles. 

Dr. Helen Butler, with her Committees, is 
doing a superlative job on the Catholic Supple- 
ment. “Because the Catholic high school library 
world is very interested in both these types of 
books [titles in SCHSL and fine books not on 
Catholic topics or by Catholic authors} the Com- 
mittee has agreed to conduct a section on adolescent 
books in the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD . . 
current publications of value for junior or senior 
high-school reader.” This policy is an answer to 
the request made at the meeting in Washington 
of the High School Section, CLA. We should 
give this new policy our most enthusiastic support. 
“Books for Young People” appears for the third 
time in this issue of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD. 

And so until our next column—happy reading. 
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May the joys of this holy season be yours, and 


may the blessings of the Christ Child 


be with you at 


throughout the New Year 


Christmas and 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Laurence A. Leavey, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Library Association, has 
been critically ill and has undergone a serious 
operation. Prayers are earnestly requested for 
his speedy recovery. 





CATHOLIC Book WEEK 


Catholic Book Week, February 18-24, 
1951, will have as its theme, “Ageless Books 
for Every Age”. Orders for Book Week Kits 
should be sent to the headquarters of the 
Catholic Library Association (P.O. Box 25, 
Kingsbridge Station, New York 63, New 
York) by December 22, 1950. The Kit 
will contain two official posters, “Ideas for 
Catholic Book Week”, and the Catholic Book 
List, 1951. Payment must accompany or- 
ders, and we would specially call to your at- 
tention that no stamps will be accepted. Each 
Kit is $1.00. Additional posters (minimum 
order, 3 posters) may be ordered for 10¢ 
each, or $1.00 for 15 posters. Mailings will 
begin on January 20, 1951. Please note 
that orders received after December 22nd 
will be liable to delay. 
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COMMITTEES 


Pursuant to the terms of the Constitution, 
Section 14, the following have been ap- 
pointed members of Committees for the 
1951 election of officers of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association. 


Committee on Nominations 


Sister Mary Albertina, O.P. Librarian, Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help High School, Everett, 
Washington, Chairman. 

Sister Mary Frances of the Sacred Heart, 
S.H.N., Librarian, Holy Names Academy, 
Seattle 2, Washington. 

Rev. George D. Haggerty, M.M., Librarian, 
Maryknoll Library, Seattle 22, Washington. 

Sister Mary Theophane, Librarian, Holy 
Family School, Seattle 6, Washington. 

Rev. Arthur Wharton, S.J., Head Li- 
brarian, Seattle University, Seattle 22, Wash- 
ington. 

Committee on Elections 

Sister Francis Clare, C.D.P., Director, 
School of Library Science, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio 7, Texas, Chair- 
man. 
Sister Mary Raphael, C.C.V.L, Librarian, 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 7, 
Texas. 

Brother Paul Novosal, S.M., Librarian, Sc. 
Mary’s University, San Antonio 9, Texas. 
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SPECIMEN BALLOT FOR THE 
1951 ELECTION 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
(President-Elect ) 
(Vote for One) 
7 Dr. Helen L. Butler 
Professor of Librarianship 
Marywood College 
Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 
™ Miss Lilian Gaskell 
Librarian, Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 
Miss Helene H. Rogers 
Assistant State Librarian 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, Illinois 


(Vote for One in Each Group) 


GROUP I 

Th Rev. Redmond Burke, C.S.V. 
Director of Libraries 
De Paul University 
Chicago 14, Illinois 

0 Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S. 
Head, Dept. of Library Science 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 

7 Rev. Fintan R. Shoniker, O.S.B. 

Librarian, St. Vincent College 

Latrobe, Pennsylvania 

GROUP II 

[] Sister Mary André, O.S.F. 
Librarian Alverno College 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 

a Sister Mary Eone, O.S.F. 
Librarian, College of St. Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 

0 Sister Mary Regis, I.H.M. 
Librarian, Immaculate Heart Col- 

lege 

Los Angeles 28, California 


The above ballot is a copy of the official 
ballot to be sent to all active members of 
the Catholic Library Association; it is not to 
be substituted for the official copy. The 
marked ballot should be returned before 
March 31, 1951, in the envelope provided, 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Elec- 





tions, Sister Francis Clare, C.D.P., Director, 
School of Library Science, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio 7, Texas. 
Submitted by the Committee on Nom- 
inations: 
Sister Mary Albertina, O.P., Chairman 
Sister Frances of the Sacred Heart, S.H.N. 
Rev. George D. Haggerty, M.M. 
Sister Mary Theophane 
Rev. Arthur Wharton, S.J. 
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Midwest Unit 


“Wise Reading: A Power for Good” was 
the theme of the 15th Annual Convention 
of the Midwest Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association held at Duchesne College in 
Omaha, Nebraska, on October 14th. After a 
High Mass, celebrated by Father Paul F. 
Smith, S.J., the guests, hailing from seven 
states and including a considerable number 
from Iowa, were welcomed by the President 
of Duchesne College, Mother Mary Downey, 
RS.C.J. In her address, Mother Downey 
stressed the importance of reading in relation 
to the present state of world affairs. “Sanity 
is a beneficial contagion spread by intellec- 
tual contact, and who is fitted to be a carrier 
of such contagion if not a librarian? As of 
old the Egyptian Pharaoh said to the starving 
Orient: ‘Go to Joseph’, so civilization may 
well say to the people hungry for wisdom: 
‘Go to the librarians of the world. They 
have the great books with which to feed 
you. They will show you how and what to 
read that your minds may be fed on the 
rich and nutritive intellectual food which can 
stave off spiritual and mental starvation.’ ” 

Dr. Virginia Brown, assistant professor of 
English at Duchesne College, had chosen 
“Good Reading: A Line of Defense” as the 
leitmotif of her address. She deplored that 
for too many adolescents radio, comics, and 
television have been substituted for reading. 
She contrasted the restricted reading matter 
of many modern students with the wide 
variety of subject matter with which children 
in former times became acquainted through 
reading. “The habits and arts cannot be 
learned without books and access to a sizable 
collection of books. We cannot teach read- 
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ers with only textbooks and a few anthol- 
ogies. We need libraries which have col- 
lected the general and good books of the 
past. We cannot all have Rare Book libraries 
and we do not need them to produce accom- 
plished readers. But with care, zeal, and un- 
remitting concern and long-range planning, 
we can make of a small library a noteworthy 
collection of books of permanent value. The 
mind is provincial which dwells only in its 
own day, at Here and Now Street. Wisdom 
is the reward of reading. But before wis- 
dom is gained, there are other rewards. 
There is moral discipline in the demand made 
upon the intellect by a truly great book or 
mind. Taste is trained; powers of dis- 
crimination, moral and aesthetic, are de- 
veloped; judgment in the realm of abstrac- 
tion is formed. The release and freedom 
from self is gained by the ability to live on 
some other level than the wholly personal 
one. The most frightful and terrible selfish- 
ness is that in which all values of life are set 
by the demands of the human ego, whereas 
a trained intellect moves freely in the world 
of ideas.” 

The concluding lecture of the general ses- 
sion, delivered by the Rev. Paul F. Smith, 
S.J., Ph.D., head of the Department of Eng- 
lish at Creighton University in Omaha, re- 
volved around “How to Read Widely, Wise- 
ly, and Well”. “In reading, get ready—get 
your reading materials, fix the light right, 
have your note-pads handy, pencils, cig- 
arettes, ash trays, matches. Get set—in a 
comfortable position, but not too comfor- 
table. Get going. Read of Men and Man- 
ners, of Ideas and Ideals, of Life and 
Language, of Things and Self,” Father Smith 
advised. He elaborated on his formula and 
illustrated it by many quotations from litera- 
ture and the experience of his own erudite 
career. “Even the most cloistered mind can 
escape to the Ultima Thule of the cosmos 
and of consciousness by wide reading. Read 
a classic and a popular book alternately. Let 
duty and pleasure each have its full fifty 
per cent,” he insisted. 

In the afternoon each of the two hundred 
plus attendants of the convention had the 
choice of one of five round tables: Elemen- 
tary School, High School, College, Hospital, 
and General Readers’ problems were dealt 


with. At a business meeting for members 
of the Catholic Library Association, Mother 
Grace Connolly, R.S.CJ., librarian of Dv. 
chesne College, was elected chairman of the 
Midwest Unit. Sister St. Luke of Kansas 
City was elected vice-chairman and will be 
in charge of the 1951 meeting. 
MOTHER GRACE CONNOLLY, R.S.C_]J. 
Chairman 


Spokane Unit 

The Spokane Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association met at the Chancery building 
on October 21, 1950. Sister Louisita, 
FS.P.A., of St. Augustine’s School led the 
opening prayer. Roll call was taken and the 
minutes were read. 

Marian McBride evaluated some of the 
latest children’s books in an able manner. 
Sister M. Catherine Eileen, S.H.N., read a 
communication from Rev. Raynundo Gracia 
in the Philippines in which he expressed his 
gratitude for the books sent to the Seminary. 
Our chairman, Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A, 
announced that Brother David's new Volume 
Il of Catholic Library Practice is now avail- 
able. It will be a definite help for grade li- 
braries. The Catholic Supplement was not 
included in the Children’s Catalogue this 
year. A suggestion was made that the sec- 
retary, in the name of the unit, write a letter 
of protest to Sister Fides at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

The question of payment of dues was con- 
sidered. It was decided that these should 
be sent in to the national office. The secre- 
tary will double check these same through 
the New York office. 

Sister M. Gilbert, S.H.N., in charge of 
the journalism department at Holy Names 
College, gave a talk on determining criteria 
for the acceptance of poetry in magazines. 
Following the statistical study of the status 
of poetry, the chairman noted that there is 
a lack of training children along the poetic 
line somewhere in their school life, since 
children are appreciative and possess a keen 
sense of rhythm but often reach high school 
with an abhorrence of the subject. 

Mr. V. B. Richey, correspondent of the 
new Catholic national daily, the Sun Herald, 
spoke to the group concerning this latest 
Christopher-type movement. The aim of 
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the editors, an experienced staff, bound to 
voluntary poverty, is to publish any and all 
news stories “against the backdrop of eter- 
nity . 
Our next meeting will be held on Janu- 
ary 13th. 
SISTER MAUREEN EILEEN, S.H.N. 


Secretary 
Illinois Unit 

Miss Mary Margaret Morrissey, chairman, 
presided at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Unit which was held at St. Joseph School in 
Wilmette, on October 28th. The attendance 
was Close to five hundred. This is the first 
time that a grade school has been hostess, 
and it was so successful that we hope it will 
not be the last time. The Sisters of St. 
Francis, who have charge of the school, and 
the parishioners, headed by their pastor, Very 
Rev. Msgr. J. A. Neumann, who gave the 
invocation at the opening of the meeting, 
anticipated and supplied all the needs and 
desires of the group on the occasion. 

The general theme, “The Holy Year—Im- 
petus to Reading”, was highlighted by the 
two main speakers of the morning general 
session. The Hon. Edward J. Barrett, State 
Librarian, delivered a very stirring talk on 
“Library Service—Citizenship Builder”. Mr. 
Frank Furlong, at present director of a Great 
Books group in River Forest, talked on “One 
Man’s Opinion of the Great Books Move- 
ment”. This method is in wide use in the 
Chicago area, and the speaker's experiences 
were not only informative but inspirational. 
The discussion which followed was most 
stimulating. 

In order to give ample time to the mem- 
bers to visit the exhibits by publishers and 
distributors of books and of library supplies, 
the luncheon period extended from twelve 
o'clock until two o'clock. At that time the 
sectional groups proceeded with their busi- 
ness. 

The College Libraries Section, under the 
chairmanship of Sister Mary Norita, R.S.M., 
librarian of St. Xavier College, opened with 
a paper by Miss Eva Perry, of the Cudahy 
Memorial Library, entitled “Stimulating the 
Use of the Library”. This was a survey of 
“ways and means” to keep the faculty in- 
formed of improvements and additions 


which should be going on in active li- 
braries. She was followed by Rev. August 
Reyling, O.F.M., of Quincy College Friary, 
who talked on “The Library as a Public 
Utility”. The basis for this talk was a ques- 
tionnaire which had been sent out to thirty 
college librarians some months previous, and 
to which thirty answers were received. An 
enthusiastic discussion followed this and the 
next paper, which was another phase of col- 
lege libraries, “The Library: A Teacher's 
Point of View”, presented by Rev. James F. 
Larkin, S.C.V., professor of English, De 
Paul University. 

An active Secondary Section, with Sister 
Mary Clarice, O.S.F., librarian, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet, as chairman, enjoyed Dr. 
R. D. Bergen’s illuminating talk on “The 
Mental Hygiene Value of Good Books”. Be- 
cause the speaker has had experience with 
the Guidance Department of the Catholic 
Charity Bureau of the archdiocese he was 
well qualified to speak on the subject. Fol- 
lowing this, Mrs. Thelma O'Donnell, assis- 
tant cataloger for the Board of Education Li- 
brary of the Chicago Public School, presented 
“Books to Meet Developmental Tasks”. 

The largest group, the Elementary Section, 
with Sister Mary Carmel, O.S.F., librarian 
of St. Joseph School, Wilmette, as chairman, 
had demonstrated to them two vitally in- 
teresting subjects: “Our Lady in Vocations”, 
by Rev. Raymond Hillinger, director of 
Angel Guardian Orphange, and “Living with 
Mary”, by Sister Mary Francis Xavier, 
OS.F., of St. Benedict's High School. 

The Public Libraries Section, under Miss 
Dorothy Weber, Hild Regional Library, had 
a lively discussion on Recruiting for Public 
Libraries. This was led by Rev. Redmond 
Burke, C.S.V., director of libraries, De Paul 
University, who gave the “The Library School 
Aspect”, and Miss Rose Duffy, Legler Re- 
gion Branch, who spoke on “The Public Li- 
brary Aspect”. 

The Hospital Libraries Section gathered 
for a very diversified program under Miss 
Madelyn Smith, medical librarian of Stritch 
School of Medicine, Loyola, as chairman. In 
the absence of Rev. John A. O'Connell, 
chaplain, St. George Hospital, his paper, 
“Modern Pilgrim's Progress—Holy Year in 
Rome”, was read by the chairman. “Music 
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as a Therapeutic Media”, a most timely topic, 
was discussed by Miss Beatrice D. Wade, di- 
rector of occupational therapy, College of 
Medicine, University of Illinois. 

The program scheduled for the Parish 
Libraries Section was: comments on Father 
Gardiner's Tenets for Readers and Reviewers 
by Mr. Joseph Behrendt, the director of St. 
Philomena’s Parish Library, and chairman 
of this section, and “The Organization of St. 
Joseph Library” by Mrs. James Leahy, di- 
rector of that library. St. Joseph’s Parish Li- 
brary is one of the most outstanding of its 
kind in this area and unit members were in- 
terested in seeing the library about which 
so much has been written. 

The meeting was closed with Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament in the parish 
church. 

Because Chicago is to be the mecca of 
Catholic librarians in March, when the 
Catholic Library Association meets, various 
plans and arrangements were informally dis- 
cussed during the day. 

SISTER MARY AURELIUS, B.V.M. 
Chairman 


Albany Unit 

The library of Christian Brothers Academy, 
Albany, was the scene for the regular Fall 
meeting held at two o'clock, October 28th. 
About sixty members and friends attended. 
Anna Clark Kennedy, Senior School Library 
Supervisor of School Libraries of the New 
York State Education Department and this 
unit’s chairman, called the meeting to order. 
Brother Basilian Thomas, principal of 
“C.B.A.”, addressed a few words to the as- 
sembly, during which he took occasion to 
welcome those present and to make appro- 
priate remarks linking the subject matter of 
one of the scheduled speakers’ lectures, that 
on Brother Azarias, with this present Lasal- 
lian Year commemoration of the tercen- 
tenary of the birth of St. La Salle and the 
fiftieth year of his canonization. 

The Rev. James P. Hanrahan, diocesan 
superintendent of schools, developed the dis- 
course on “The Libraries in Our Schools”. 
He assured this unit of his interest and co- 
operation. He indicated that many schools 
had developed practical libraries, and that 
from this time on every school would be 
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expected to provide a library appropriate 
for its objectives, pupils, and program. He 
made clear that he would be concerned with 
the fostering of school libraries, of their 
resources and services. 

The chairman then introduced the other 
guest speaker, Brother Aurelian Thomas 
FS.C., director of libraries at Manhattan 
College, New York City, and immediate pas 
president of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion. Brother Thomas, after complimenting 
this unit on fulfilling its purpose and pre. 
senting a few news items from the Asso. 
ciation headquarters, read his paper dealing 
with “Brother Azarias, Teacher and Man 
of Letters”. He gave an excellent summary 
of many facts associated with Brother 
Azarias of the Cross, F.S.C. He recalled that 
Brother Azarias (1850-1893) was a teacher, 
college president, lecturer, and author, who 
had composed scholarly essays in the fields 
of literature, education, and philosophy: 
“Books and Reading”, “The Development 
of English Literature”, and others. 

Prior to the general meeting, Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament was 
given through Father Hanrahan in the stu- 
dents chapel of the Academy. 

BROTHER CECILIAN ANTONY, F.S.C. 
—_— — Secretary 
Maryland Unit 

Dr. David Ross, Medical Director of the 
Seton Institute, Baltimore, gave an informal 
talk to the members and guests of the Mazry- 
land Unit at the Fall meeting on Saturday, 
October 28, 1950. Dr. Ross pointed out to 
the group the important role the librarian 
plays in a mental hospital. The book put 
into the hands of a patient may help him 
to a speedy recovery or become a contri- 
buting cause of a serious setback. The most 
surprising and interesting point made by 
Dr. Ross was illustrated by the recent Sheed 
and Ward publication, The Cliff's Edge, by 
Eithne Tabor. Miss Tabor is not known 
personally by Dr. Ross but she is at present 
in a mental hospital. In these poems the 
author has written of her own experiences. 
From this illustration Dr. Ross said he hoped 
to dispel the erroneous idea of a psychotic, 
as many are gifted and talented people who 
even during their illness are capable of pro 
ducing creative work. 
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A cour of the Seton Institute was con- 
ducted by Dr. William A. Rinn, who de- 
scribed the work of the hospital and an- 
swered questions. The group also visited 
the patients’ library and the staff library 
where Miss Beatrice Dunkel, librarian, an- 
swered questions and explained some hos- 
pital library techniques. 

Following the tour, the Maryland Unit 
held a short business meeting under the 
chairmanship of Miss Mary Creaghan. The 
chairman announced the unit’s plans for the 
observance of Catholic Book Week in Feb- 
ruary, 1951. On February 19, 1951, at 
8 P.M. there will be a book fair and free 
lecture at the Seton High School Auditorium, 
Baltimore, given by the Rev. Robert I. Gan- 
non, S.J., noted lecturer and author, former 
president of Fordham University. 

Miss Anne Finnan, chairman of the Dis- 
play Committee, reported that the New- 
man Bookshop will again supply the books 
for display at the Book Fair. Sister Mary 
David, S.S.N.D., chairman of the Commit- 
tee to Index Periodicals for the 1934-1938 
Catholic Periodical Index, reported that three 
volumes have been completed and sent to 
national headquarters. 

The Winter meeting of the unit will be 
held on Saturday, December 16, 1950, at 
the Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Mary- 
land. The members will be guests of the 
Bookshop at a luncheon before the meeting. 

MARY ROSE 


Secretary 





New MAGAZINE 

The Rev. Leo C. Brown, S.J., national di- 
rector of the Institute of Social Order, an- 
nounces that Social Order, a magazine pub- 
lished by the Institute for several years strict- 
ly for circulation among the Jesuits, will be 
released for general publication January Ist, 
1951. In addition to informed discussion of 
contemporary social problems in articles by 
writers here and abroad, it will carry sev- 
eral pages of shorter items, in a section en- 
titled “Trends”, and reviews of significant 
books. The Editor is the Rev. Francis J. 
Corley, S.J. Applications for subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Institute of So- 
cial Order, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 


Mo. 


WiTH Our MEMBERS 


John ALDEN, formerly curator of rare books at 
the University of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
assistant librarian at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C., in August. Mr. Alden, who 
is well known in the rare-book field, will be in 
charge of technical processes and will devote 
a considerable portion of his time to the ex- 
ploration of the early printed resources of the 
Riggs Library. 

Mary C. DEVEREAUX, who was formerly tech- 
nical librarian at U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, is now librarian at Mead, Johnson & 
Co. Library, Evansville 21, Ind. 

Sister M. LINUS, R.S.M., formerly at St. Paul's 
Orphanage, Pittsburgh, is now librarian at Holy 
Family Convent, Latrobe, Pa. 

Olga M. PETERSON, librarian at the Universit: 
of St. Thomas, Houston, has written an account 
in the August, 1950, issue of Liturgical Arts 
about the religious art exhibit held at the Uni- 
versity last spring. Miss Peterson hopes this 
will be an annual event. 

Rev. Father RALPH, S.V.D., who was formerly 
in Chicago, is now librarian at Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking Library, Peiping 9, China. 

Brother J. SYLVESTER, F.S.C., who celebrated his 
golden jubilee as a Christian Brother in 1949, 
is mow restored to good health after temporary 
enforced inactivity, and is able to resume work. 
His present duties are outside the library, to 
which however he devoted many years. He 
was formerly librarian of the Christian Brothers 
College High School in St. Louis. 





New MEMBERS 


Brother DONALD, C.F.X., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Joseph Thomas POPECKI, Hyattsville (Chillum), 
Md. 

Mother REGAN, R.S.C.J., Seattle, Wash. 

University of the PHILIPPINES, Quezon City, 
Philippines 

Sister M. GEORGE EDMUND, Key West, Fla. 

Sister M. LIOBA, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary A. HENEGHAN, Somerville, Mass. 

CHRIST the King Library. Tuscon. Ariz. 

MERCY College Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Our Lady of MERCY Seminary, Lenox, Mass. 

Mildred M. DANHEISER, Kenmore, N. Y. 

Carolyn Elizabeth BODDIE, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Doris HOIT, Pasadena, Calif. 

Sister Mary EDNA, Carroll, Ia. 

Sister M. BARBARA ANN, S.S.J., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Leila Y. Post MONTGOMERY Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Sister MARIE CLARICE, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Sister ZEPHIRIN, Burbank, Calif. 

Sister M. HILTRUDIS, O.S.F., Petersburg, Nebr. 

LOYOLA College Library, Baltimore, Md. 

ST. ROSE of Lima School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Rev. Thomas L. O'NEILL, C.S.P., Washington, 
D.C 


Sister M. VIRGINIA, O.P., Dearborn, Mich. 

Margaret Mary McGUIRE, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. Theodore J. MARSHALL, S.J., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Brother John BRESNAHAN, OS.A., Ojai, Calif. 

Sister M. Adeline LAWSON, C.S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 


C. L. RICE, Cincinnati, O. 

Sister M. CATHERINE, R.S.M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sister AGNITA, S.C.C., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. George HELLMANN, O.F.M., Oldenburg, 
Ind. 

Rev. William J. WYNNE, O.S.A., Andover, Mass. 

Sigter M. RITA, LH.M., Flint, Mich 

Sister MARIE ANGELA, I.H.M., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 

BLESSED SACRAMENT Fathers, New York, 
nw. YX. 

Sister Mary CARMELA, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The WHITE STAR Library, Reading, Pa. 

Sister M. DENISE, O.S.B., Yankton, S. D. 

Sister Mary LORETTO, O.S.F., Sauk Centre, Minn. 

Sister M. BONAVENTURE, Fel., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister M. ISABEL, S.D.S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Mary CLEMENTINE, §.S.J., Rutland, Vt. 

Mother MIRIAM LORETTO, Newark, N. J. 

ST. — School of Nursing, Grand Island, 
Nebr. 

Sister Mary VIVIAN, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister MARIA del Rey, R.S.M., Freeland, Pa. 

Sister M. LEAH, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich. 

Sister M. EMMA, Humphrey, Nebr. 

Sister Mary BAPTISTA, S.S.M., Portland, Ore. 

Sister M. VINCENT de N. D., Omaha, Nebr. 

Sister M. BENEDICT JOSEPH, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Sister MAUREEN, Perrysville, Pa. 

Sister CELESTE, O.S.B.. St. Joseph, Minn. 

Helen T. PRATT, New York, N. Y. 

Sister M. CELESTA, S.S.J., Detroit, Mich. 

Frances E. CASSIDY, Marlboro, Mass. 

PAULIST Preparatory Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister EMMELIA, C.S.J., Clayton, Mo. 

Sister M. BASIL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sister M. OLIVER, R.S.M., Devils Lake, N. D. 

LEO High School Library, Chicago, III. 

Sister " DOMINIC, O.P., Mission San Jose, 
Calif. 

Sister JAMES EDWARD, O.S.U., Owensboro, Ky. 

Genevieve V. MESHOT, Hubbard, O. 

Sister MARIALEIN, O.P., Omaha, Nebr. 

Christina M. DiNAPOLI, Woburn, Mass. 

Sister M. RITA Cascia, C.S.C., Washington, D.C. 

Sister M. PETER Claver, O.P., Sioux City, Ia. 

Sister M. IDA, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Sister M. CONCORDIA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ILLINOIS Unit, Chicago, Ill. 

Sister M. PHILOMENE, Richardton, N. D. 

Marian F. KANE, Binghamton, N. Y. 

William P. MACASKILL, St. Mary’s College P.O., 
Calif. 

Sister Mary CRESCENTIA, O.S.F., Larchwood, Ia. 

Mother Mary ANCILLA, Xavier, Kan. 

MARYCLIFF High School, Spokane, Wash. 


Sister M. NEPOMUCEN, I.H.M., Los Angeles 


Clare MACKIN, Omaha, Nebr. 

Rev. P. F. SPRATT, O.M.I1., Ottawa, Canada 

Sister M. REGINA, Cleveland, O. 

Mary G. MANNING, Springfield, Mass. 

LOS ANGELES Preparatory Seminary, Los Ap. 
geles, Calif. 

James A. BOUDREAU, Newton Centre 59, Mass. 

Sister M. CORONATA, OLP., Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Sister M. BERNADETTE, 1.H.M., Titusville, Pa, 

Sister HELEN RITA, I.H.M., Akron, O. 

Sister MARGARET, Lynchburg, Va. 

Sister REGINE, R.N., Watertown, Wis. 

Marjorie GIBBONS, South Boston, Mass. 

ST. BENEDICT’S School Library, Richmond, Va. 

Sister M. of ST. GEORGE Alfred, North Gros. 
venordale, Conn. 

Dr. Francis P. O'HARA, Worcester, Mass. 

Sister M. ADELINE, O.S.F., Earling, Ia. 

Sister M. LUCY, R.S.M., Grand Rapids, Nebr. 

Sister ELIZABETH, Mendham, N J. 

James M. MAHONEY, Worcester, Mass. 

Natalie G. MURPHY, West Medford, Mass. 

Mrs. Paul FITZGERALD, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Sister M. HELEN McCarthy, Belmont, N. C. 

Rev. Thomas HENAGHAN, Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sister M. MANETTA, R.S.M., Chicago, Ill. 

Sister M. Alfred, O.P., New York, N. Y. 





RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Mary COSTELLO (St. Catherine '49) on August 
1 became assistant librarian of Ramsey County 
Library, St. Paul, Minn. Formerly she was at 
St. Ambrose College Library, Davenport, Iowa. 

Helene FRERICH (St. Catherine °49), formerly 
cataloger of Washington State College, Pull- 
man, is now cataloger at Gonzaga University Li- 
brary, Spokane, Wash. 

Sister Mary Rita GOGA, C.H.M. (St. Catherine, 
December "49) is librarian at Marycrest College, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Betty Lou HAMMARGREN (St. Catherine ‘48) 
left the University of Santa Clara, Calif., to be- 
come cataloger at the University of Notre Dame. 

Janet L. MCCARTHY (St. Catherine °48) began 
work June 29, 1950, as assistant librarian a 
the American Can Company, Maywood, Ill. 

Sister Mary Athenasius RILEY, B.V.M. (St 
Catherine, December °49) is librarian at St. 
Paul Academy, San Francisco. 

Sister St. Rose TILLEMANS (St. Catherine ‘45) 
is a junior assistant at the College of St. Cather- 
ine Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister Mary Harrietta TOMO, B.V.M. (St. Cather- 
ine, December 49) is librarian at St. Joseph 
Academy, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Virginia VIRSHEK (St. Catherine '45), formerly 
of Oakland Public Library, has been since July, 
1950, documents librarian at Stanford Uni- 
versity Library. 
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BOOK NOTES 





CRONIN, Reverend John F., SS. Catholic 
Social Principles. Bruce, 1950. 803p. $6.50 


Some years ago Cardinal Villeneuve said, 
"Great changes are coming in this world; if the 
Church does not make the changes the Com- 
munists will”. To our shame we must confess 
that only too often the only evil recognized by 
many Catholics in the present economic system 
is communism. Pope Pius XII, however, in his 
recent exhortation Ments Nostrae again pointedly 
condemned both atheistic communism and “that 
economic system which is known by the name 
of capitalism”, and called for the institution of 
a Christian social order. 

Unfortunately, the great social encyclicals which 
have blue-printed this Christian social order have 
not become well known to our people. The 
reason for this sad state is very simple: almost 
a complete lack of textbooks. A few years ago 
Father Miller's Forty Years After partially 
remedied this situation. Now Father Cronin’s 
Catholic Social Principles has completed the job 
by giving Catholic educators the text they need 
for a course on the social doctrine of the Church. 

This text is divided into three parts. The first 
treats of the general social problems such as the 
social question, the Church and the social prob- 
lem, the social virtues, unsound philosophies of 
economic life, and the ideal social order. Part 
two contains the treatment of the more patti- 
cular problems such as the rights and duties of 
capital, social problems of labor, the living wage, 
property, labor unions, the State in economic life, 
and the Church and social reform. Part three 
contains the appraisal of the major schools of 
thought which affect American Catholics, such as 
the statements by the American hierarchy, the 
cooperative movement, the Catholic rural move- 
ment, and the present efforts at Catholic social 
action in the United States. 

What will appeal most to teachers and pupils in 
this text is the plentitude of quotations from 
papal and episcopal sources which the author has 
compiled amd the excellent annotated reading 
lists in appendix two. 

This text is written for the college level but 
high school teachers will find it the best refer- 
ence book they can use and one they can suggest 
to intellectually inquisitive students. 

BROTHER JUSTIN, F.S.C. 


O'BRIEN, Reverend John A. (ed.) Where 
: Found Christ. Doubleday, 1950. 271p. 
2.50 


With great humility, reverence, and sincerity 
fourteen converts to the Catholic Church narrate 
the stories of their spiritual quest for complete 
peace and happiness in this life. Such an anthol- 
ogy has great practical appeal to the “ busy” man 
and woman of today who may not find time for, or 
nourishment in, the many volumes of abstract 
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theology and philosophy which have the same 
purpose in view: to assist them in the discovery of 
God in His living Church. Throughout the volume 
we see living examples of the requisites for union 
with God: humility, prayer, moral sensitivity, a 
clean and open mind, a pure heart, a willingness 


and courage to face the facts and go wherever 
they lead. All became curious about the Catholic 
Church, examined its credentials, were convinced 
of its divine origin and mission, and made the 
final act of faith: “I believe what the Church 
teaches because God has revealed it”. This vol- 
ume has the power to lead everyone who reads 
it to the same goal. It is highly 
for Catholic and non-Catholic readers. Everyone 
will profit from reading it. 

THEODORE E. JAMES 


NEWMAN, Cardinal John Henry. An Essay 
on the Development of Christian Dogma. Ed. 
by Charles Frederick Harrold. Longmans, 
1949. 456p. $3.50 


This work is important for four reasons. First, 
it is the solution of Newman's personal religious 
pre roblem. Begun while he was still an Anglican, 

ore it was off the press he was a Roman Cath- 
olic. It was written to explain to himself and the 
world the historico-theological considerations ne- 
cessitating this difficult step. Second, its impact 
was immediate and varied. The recently converted 
Orestes Brownson attacked it; Unitarians claimed it 
showed the doctrine of the Trinity to be a third- 
century corruption; Rome was cool if not hostile; 
some years later Modernists were claiming it as 
their own and in the popular mind implicating 
Newman in Modernism. A century has only in- 
creased its importance, so that no theologian of 
any school can ignore it. Third, in its own order, 
the historico-theological, it marks the end of Prot- 
estantism. For a Christian may refuse to be a 
Catholic only if Romanism has corrupted primitive 
Christianity: has altered it, or added to it. That 
such a position cannot stand minute historical 
analysis is the thesis of Newman's book. But it 
has a fourth importance which will still make it 

a classic when Protestantism is, like Arianism, an 
ome forgotten heresy. That importance is the 
vast historico-dogmatic application of the principle 
of development to Christian teaching. Newman 
did not originate this principle: he acknowledges 
his debt to Petarius, a sixteenth-century Jesuit the- 
ologian. But he gives it a new meaning. Dogma 
is shown to have a life of its own, in which it 
progresses from “implicit belief to formal state- 
ment” (p. 411) at the very least. Yet this living, 
developing dogma retains in its growth the iden- 
tity with the seed of primitive teaching. Newman 
has rendered dogmatic development self-conscious: 
the final effects of that transformation can be 
known only to Divine Providence. But it is no 
exaggeration to say that Newman's principle of 
development parallels in importance the medieval 
introduction of Aristotelianism into theology. 
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At the moment of this reprinting, Newman's 
book should give pause to men like Daniélou and 
de Lubac. If dogma develops from primitive Chris- 
tianity to the Fathers, thence to the scholastic 
theologians, thence to Trent and the Vatican 
Council, is not disdain for scholastic theology and 
a strident urging of a return to the Fathers un- 
historical? It is more reasonable to treasure dogma 
in all phases of its development, since it is the 
same entity throughout. It should transcend its 
various historical moments, patristic as well as 
scholastic. 

The present edition is the text as revised by 
Newman in 1878. Besides the complete Essay, 
there is a brief editor's Preface, a stirring editor's 
Introduction; a fastidious bibliography; an appen- 
dix which studies Newman's revisions of this 
Essay between 1845 and 1878; and a twenty-page 
index. It is in every way equal to the other vol- 
umes of the new edition of the Works of Jobn 
Henry Newman. 

JAMES V. MULLANEY 


ROULIN, Dom E. A. Vestments and Ves- 
ture. Tr. by Dom Justin McCann. Newman, 
1950. 308p. $4. 

This reissue of Dom Roulin’s authoritative treat- 
ment of the vestments and altar appurtenances is 
another of the fine contributions of the Newman 
Press in making available to libraries of today the 
valuable material unavailable for some time. 

In the new reading of this English translation 
we are pleasantly surprised to see how many of 
the suggestions first broached here have become 
common and accepted practice. The strictures on 
commercial houses that provided poor designs and 
stereotyped stiff vestments seem to have borne 
fruit in the more ample, the more beautiful types 
so often available today. 

As in many of our European books, the em- 
phasis is on English and French contributions. 
In this, our Anglican friends, closer to the Eng- 
lish spirit, would seem to better embody the ideas 
Dom Eugene advances. In many places we would 
demur at what he holds is good design or good 
decoration. On the whole, we must be struck by 
his thesis, the establishment of an objective stand- 
ard of good liturgical taste and his gentle sugges- 
tions towards the more fitting apparel of the priest 
in offering the Holy Sacrifice of the altar. 

BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C. 


DELANY, Selden P. Married Saints. New- 
man, 1950. 338p. $2.75 
This reprint of the 1933 edition deserves a 
welcome. It is still quite useful as a means to 
impress upon the minds and hearts of married 
couples that sanctity is their vocation too. This 
volume shows in a simple, straightforward, and 
unemotional way how married men and women 
on practically every economic level from the fourth 
to the twentieth century have utilized the oppor- 
tunities offered by marriage for the sanctification 
of their souls. The three chapters on the relation- 
ship between marriage and sanctity are good. 
THEODORE E. JAMES 
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GARDNER, Helen. The Art of T. S. Eliot 
Dutton, 1950. 186p. $3. 

T. S. Eliot places great demands upon his critics 
To evaluate his poetic achievement, the critic mus 
possess not only an acute perception and a broad 
reading background, but he must also be aware 
of the importance to art of the mystical side of 
human experience. Miss Gardner meets these de. 
mands effectively and unpretentiously. 

Miss Gardner surveys Eliot's work chron. 
ologically, tracing the development of his tech. 
nique and his struggle to adapt his art to meet the 
demands of his vision. She indicates Eliot's 
spiritual development as it manifests itself in his 
poetry. The momentous event of his conversion 
to Christianity found poignant expression in his 
poetry. To compare “The Waste Land” with “Ash 
Wednesday” is to see something of the vista which 
his new-found faith opened for him; to read “Four 
Quartets” is to realize how his art could rise to 
meet the new demands of his vision. 

Miss Gardner acknowledges the excellent work 
of Professor Matthiessen and Dr. Leavis in Eliot 
criticism. She is influenced more deeply, however, 
by Eliot’s own critical work which she quotes 
advantageously throughout her book. This is an 
illuminating study of an important poet, a poet 
who comes to grips with the immense problem of 
communicating religious themes to people who 
have largely ignored religion. 

HOWARD R. FLOAN 


MUNSTERBERG, Hugo. A Short History 
of Chinese Art. Philosophical Library, 1949. 


227p. $5. 

A lengthy review might well be devoted to the 
details of this concise history placed on the market 
in December, 1949. In the small space alotted to 
such material in a library journal it will suffice to 
say that it is concise, comprehensive, and enter- 
taining. Its author, Hugo Munsterberg, is Asso 
ciate Professor of Fine Arts at Michigan State Col- 
lege and is an orientalist of note. More than fifty 
illustrations, an excellent index, and a most use- 
ful bibliography help make this a complete guide 
to Chinese art from prehistoric times to the Man- 
chu dynasty. 
CLAUDEL, Paul. The Eye Listens. Phil- 
osophical Library, 1950. 293p. $5. 

Essays and notes contributed to various reviews 
over the years since 1936 by this distinguished 
and competent artist in prose are presented in this 
volume in excellent and sympathetic translations 
into English. The matter roams far afield but 
the general tenor of these sketches is the impact of 
art on the artist. 

Dutch and Spanish painting, French stained- 
glass, music, and biblical parallels with quotations 
from the Douay version make up the volume. 
There is little of the obscurantism so often found 
in Claudel, in these papers. True there is some- 
times the stretch the reader must make to reach 
his concept, but this is more a virtue than a fault, 
for in this he takes us out of ourselves and into 
his sylvan highways of appreciation and delight. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Editor 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 


GUARESCHI, Giovanni. The Little World 
of Don Camillo. Pellegrini, 1950. 205p. 
$2.75 

Not all readers find it easy to approve or un- 
derstand this book—and among them is the high- 
school group. Largely, this difficulty lies in the 
fact that the is about, not so much Don 
Camillo the priest, as a frequent type of Italian 
character personified in the priest and in the 
communist mayor. The casual reader is likely to 
wonder just what idea of the priesthood the au- 
thor intends to present. 

The introductory explanation the author makes 
(ie., that the Christ who speaks is “his Christ, 
the voice of his conscience”) does not exonerate 
him of responsibility for the impression his Christ 
makes, or for the statements attributed to Christ. 
For example, Christ is made to censor his priest 
for having spoken against leftists prior to an elec- 
tion: “It may teach you to let politics alone in my 
house.” But if Christ disapproves of his priest's 
condemnation of communism from the pulpit, 
how shall we explain the encouragement given 
by the Pope in recent Italian elections, when he 
urged priests and all Catholics to act against the 
Communist party? 

The high-school student would probably mis- 
understand the episode of the man with troubled 
conscience but without proper disposition who 
seeks absolution at the point of a gun. From 
Christ's “If you’re scared, give him absolution”, 
the teen-ager might conclude that a priest may 
blamelessly give aboslution under threat of dan- 
ger. 

I do not recommend the book for high-school 
students. 





REVEREND JAMES Lowry, D.D. 
Holy Cross Church 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


BUEHRLE, Marie Cecilia. Saint Maria 
Goretti, Bruce, 1950. 164p. illus. $2.50 


A biography of the “20th-century St. Agnes”, 
written from the fullness of the author's devotion 
to and love for her subject. Greater attention is 
paid here to Assunta Goretti and to Alexandro 
Serenelli than in the shorter account by C. E. 
Maguire (Catholic Book Publishing Co., 1950). 
A final chapter describes the canonization cere- 
monies, also lacking in earlier books. The opening 
25 pages describe the author's visits to Coronaldo 
and her interviews with the Goretti family when 
she was gathering her material. This section would 
perhaps interest the adolescent who has already 
made the acquaintance of our new saint; for 
others, it takes too much for granted and delays 
the story too long. 

Written with fine simplicity and good narrative 
art. 


H. L. B. 


BOOK NOTES 
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BRRRRM Books for Christmases 


Can Christ Help Me? 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


This book outlines the argument which 
persuades a reasonable man to concentrate 
on Christ and to weigh well His claim for 
giving a perfect and unique revelation of 
God. It also shows how Jesus contains in 
Himself every element that we feel we need 
if we are to be truly helped. $2.25 


a 


Memories of 
Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
By E. A. SIDERMAN 


Father Vincent was a very talented man, 
known for his wit and his lovable person- 


A Saint In Hyde Park 
ality. His most persistent heckler, E. A. 
Siderman, has given a very fine portrayal 
of his character and the undeniable art he 
had of winning souls. This account con- 
tains a wealth of anecdotes and pleasantries. * 
$2.00 
ee 
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St. Gregory The Great 


Pastoral Care 
Translated by HENRY DAVIS, S.J. 


The eleventh volume in the series 
ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS offers 
in modern English a work which appeared 
in one of the most critical periods of the 
Church and which for centuries exerted a 
tremendous influence on the education of 
the Church's teachers, and through them be- 
came a most potent factor in the moral 
and cultural uplift of the Christian people. 

$3.00 
eo 


Catechism Of The 


“Summa Theologica” 
By R. P. THomas PecGugs, O.P. 
Translated by 
AELRED WHITACRE, O.P. 

A masterful condensation of the great 
work of St Thomas Aquinas, The Summa 
Theologica, presented in catechism form for 
the use of all those who are unable to 
study the work in the original. It covers 
all the main questions which St. Thomas 


treated. $2.75 


eo 
At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 


Westminster Maryland 
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SHEED, F. J. The Mary Book. Sheed, 1950. 
illus. 411p. $4. 


An anthology of prose and poetry consisting of 
78 excerpts or wholes, arranged in three parts: 
“Anticipation”, “Annunciation to Assumption”, 
and “All Generations Shall Call Her Blessed”. 
The authors represent a range as from Cynewulf to 
Fr. Walter Farrell, from medieval anonymi to Und- 
set, Belloc, Chesterton, and Claudel. Most fre- 
quently represented are C. C. Martindale with 
eight entries, Chesterton with seven, Belloc and 
Houselander with five each. Illustrating the vol- 
ume are four colored plates and nine black-and- 
white pictures, all beautifully reproduced and all 
showing an artistic excellence worthy of their 
subject. 

The school library would welcome this volume 
any year, for its opportunities for spiritual reading, 
programming, choral speech, and general literary 
experience, offered the senior student. This year 
the material is particularly appropriate. 

H. L. B. 


MURPHY, Edward F. The Song of the Cave. 
Bruce, 1950. 214p. $2.50 


Fictionized and appealing (even though long- 
drawn-out), this story of Ruth and Boaz possesses 
enough romance and adventure to interest the 
average reader. Coming at a time when race 
discrimination is a current topic of discussion, the 
account of the harsh treatment accorded the 
“Moabitess” by the very ones who owed her 
gratitude might well find its parallel in our own 
times. The faithfulness of Ruth, the patient suf- 
ferings of Noemi, the bitterness of Boaz, all 
blend to give the reader well-defined characteriza- 
tions. Descriptions of famine-stricken Bethlehem 
and pagan Moab lend color to the narrative, as 
the Prologue and the Epilogue which link Ruth 
to Our Lady give impetus and repose to the 
Biblical tale woven between them. By the au- 
thor of The Scarlet Lily. 

SISTER M. WILLEMYN, I.H.M. 
Librarian, St. Basil's School 
Dushore, Pennsylvania 


HUBBARD, Mar Ann. Crosswind 
Canyon. Macmillan, 1950. 195p. $2.50 


A story for the junior-high crowd of the South 
Dakota Badlands where 14-year-old Steve wanted 
to be an aviator, not a doctor; 12-year-old Joelle 
thought no life could be so ing as a doc- 
tor’s; Peter Happy hoped for his father’s recovery; 
and Lonesome fled to the canyons to get away 
from everybody, after his service in the Air Corps. 
Cattle rustling, a daring journey by dog sled to 
bring Peter's father out, and a more thrilling 
rescue by plane when Joelle was swept away in a 
flood will keep the younger adolescent glued to 
the pages. There are vivid descriptions of the 
Badlands, and convincing sketches of ranch and 
village life. Characters are well balanced and 
interestingly contrasted. A wholesome, enter- 
taining story with good moral tone. 2 

| > 
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BREGY, Katherine. Queen of Paradox; , 


Stuart Tragedy. Bruce, 1950. 221p. $3. 
A compelling and sympathetic retelling of one 
of history's most controversial and fascinating 
stories, which though adding no new material tp 
Mary Stuart literature merits a place in it. Well. 
written and factually consistent with Lingard’; 
History, it gives a warm-hearted picture of the 
Scottish queen, politically inept, it is true, trustfy| 
to a fault, unwise in her choice of counsellors, out. 
raging all decency by her ruinous, scandaloy; 
marriage to the supposed murderer of her hus. 
band, but withall an extraordinarily intelligen 
and magnetic woman, more sinned against than 
sinning, tolerant in an age of fanatic intolerance, 
going smiling to her death, champion still—per. 
haps martyr also—for her Crown and her Faith. 
The book has a substantial bibliography, an 
index, and a frontispiece portrait. It should find 
interested readers in the upper high-school classes 
as well as among all partisans of Mary Stuart and 

all students of Elizabethan history. 

SISTER M. AGNESE, S.C.C 
Librarian, St. Ann’s Academy 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


CRAWFORD, Marion. The Little Prin. 


cesses. Harcourt, 1950. 314p. $3.50 
There are many points of interest for the ado- 
lescent girl-reader in this wholesome, idealistic 
story of how royalty lives. Apart from the sat- 
isfaction of curiosity are the more subtle gains 
to be extracted from the picture their former 
governess draws of a warm, devoted home-life 
where a code of conduct is honorably observed 
and where noblesse oblige is instilled into the 
very littlest members. High in entertainment 
value with its quietly humorous touches, dramatic 
in its account of life before, during, and follow- 
ing the blitz, and thoroughly discreet—but hon- 
est, one feels—in its revelations and personal com- 
ments, the book throws considerable light on the 
personalities of the Princess Elizabeth, her more 
mercurial sister, Princess Margaret, and their royal 
parents. Adults will be interested also in the 
account of social changes b t about by the 
war which are described in the oo . 
>  B 


GEORGE, John, and GEORGE, Jean 
Masked Prowler, the Story of a Raccoon. 
Dutton, 1950. Illus. by Jean George. 183p. 


$2.75 

John George's years of association with many 
phases and forms of nature, his training in Wild- 
life Management at the University of Michigan, 
his field trips, and his teaching and Ranger ex- 
perience elsewhere, all contribute to the back- 
ground necessary for this interesting and authen- 
tic story of the life of the raccoon. 

In the authors’ words and in Jean George's softly 
beautiful pictures, we are shown the “clown of 
the forest” from his first weeks in a hollow red- 
oak tree, through the instruction weeks when food 
is located on the woodland floor, in and neat 
streams and in the cornfield, and through the 
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NEW BOOKS TO GIVE AND TO KEEP 


QUEST OF CERTAINTY, by FATHER JOHN A. Cass. A new, refreshingly 
optimistic volume that examines for us the new and old philosophies and 
answers the questions that perplex our generation—"“Is there an art of 
living?” “Why does the Creator permit us to suffer.” “Where can we look 
for security?” 216 pp. $2.50 


IN THE SHADOW OF PETER, by Henry B. SHAw. A convert autobiog- 
raphy of unusual interest in which a former Episcopalian, now a Catholic 
priest, tells the gripping story of his attraction to, and progress in, the Faith. 
A discriminating gift for Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 168 pp. $2.00 


PETER AND PAUL, APOSTLES, by Isipore O’BriEN, O.F.M. A brilliant 
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period when he is on his own, taking a mate, 
eluding coon dogs and poachers and his other 
natural enemies until he becomes a legendary 
figure. Relationships between animals and 
weather, insects, birds, and man are clearly pre- 
sented. Suspense is provided in the coon dog 
hunts and poachers’ activities in this story that is 
understanding without being humanized or senti- 
mental. For junior and senior high school. 
SISTER MARIA LAWRENCE, I.H.M. 
Assoc. Prof. of Biological Science 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 
LEAHY, Frank William. Notre Dame Foot- 
ball; the T-formation. Prentice-Hall, 1949. 
244p. illus. $3.00; to schools, $2.25 
A book for coaches, players, and fans. Part I 
describes the traits to look for in players, the 
practice period with its drills and tactics, the plays 
used, and the plans followed in executing these 
plays in the T-formation itself. Numerous dia- 
grams clarify the explanations. Part II discusses 
“Playing the Positions”, showing the offensive and 
defensive plays for each position, the drill and 
routine each player must follow to be master of 
his position, with examples of the way a particular 
player carries out his assignment in a specific T- 
formation play. Chapter 10 is for the fan, and 
points out the things to look for in the game 
in order to get an intelligent and maximum en- 
joyment from it. 
Every boy will want to read the book, not only 


modern narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, which recalls in detail the | 
struggle of the infant Church. 440 pp. $3.50; paper, $2.75 
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for its information about the famous formation 
but for its association with Notre Dame. The 
high-school player cannot help but get suggestions 
which will improve his game and life generally, 
for throughout the book Mr. Leahy stresses the 
fact that good players are morally, physically, and 
mentally fit, as well as gentlemanly fellows. 

JAMES CONWAY 
Former Dumore H. S. Football Coach 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


HAWKINS, Reginald R., and ABBE, Char- 
les H. Home Mechanics Outdoor Handbook. 
Van Nostrand, 1950. 490p. illus. $5.95 


Practical information on ing attractive out- 
door spots for relaxation and family fun. In- 
cluded are detailed diagrams and complete instruc- 
tions on how to construct driveways, walks, curbs, 
fireplaces, grills, fences, gates, arbors, trellises, 
garden and swimming pools, and recreation areas. 

High-school industrial arts departments will 
find good suggestions for class projects. Chapter 
14, “Basic Operations”, which discusses paint- 
ing, preservation of wood, nailing, plumbing and 
leveling, concrete mixing and formulas, contains 
good reference material for shop practice. 

Written in non-technical language that the 
home mechanic or his father will find easy to 


follow. 
FRANCES DOWLING 


Librarian, Dunmore High School 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 
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BAUMANN, John. Idaho Sprout. Illus. by 
Lee Townsend. Morrow, 1950. 250p. 
$2.50 


For any boy, but particularly for the boy who 
thinks he does not like to read, this adventurous 
account of ranch life during the author's eleventh 
to seventeenth years is the right prescription. Rop- 
ing and training wild horses, learning to handle 
a six-shooter, trapping and hunting wild game, 
tracking down thieves, were all in the day’s work 
for Old Man Crow's son. Especially fine is the 
relationship between father and son, and the boy's 
determination to live up to the achievements and 
code of his father and big brothers. The author is 
a professional guide in central Idaho. 

H. L. B. 


MOODY, Ralph. Little Britches; Father and 
I Were Ranchers. Norton, 1950. 260p. 
$3. 


Here is another father-and-son chronicle, this 
one covering the three years from the boy's eighth 
birthday to his father’s death. Beginning with the 
family’s optimistic move to an unfenced, unstocked, 
and practically houseless Colorado ranch, it details 
the family’s plucky, independent struggle, their 
innate decency and ingenuity, their few simple 
possessions and zest for living, their struggles 
with greedy neighbors over water rights, with 
weather and the gold panic. First and last it is 
the boy’s story, marked by stages when he was 
called “Molly”, “Spikes”, and “Little Britches’. 
Impulsive and fearing only his father’s displeasure 
(“I never loved Father more than right after he 
had punished me’’) he often got into real danger 
through his daring and immature judgment; other 
times it brought him applause and a gold watch; 
always it brought him excitement and friends. 

Psychologically, this is a sounder book than 
the Baumann title, with greater depth and under- 
standing of boy nature. There is some mild pro- 
fanity in the cowboy chapters, but never obscenity. 
Tender and poignant in its artlessness, it never at 
any time claims to be either. 

H. L. B. 


SCHOLZ, Jackson. Keystone Kelly. Mor- 
row, 1950. 250p. $2.50 


An exciting baseball story which provides all 
the thrills of the great national sport, but also 
gives a well-drawn picture of character develop- 
ment in a young man who rises to sudden success 
and fame. It is a good story, well-told. Bill 
Kelly enters professional baseball from high school 
as a well-paid bonus player. All goes well when 
he is a player on the farm club, but his sudden 
call to the major league makes the price tab so 
important that he becomes “spike shy”. His re- 
turn to the farm club and wise handling of the 
money situation by his father help Bill become 
a fine ball player and a better young man. 

MARY FRANCES McMANUS 
Instructor, Department of Library Science 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 
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HUNT, Marigold. St. Patrick’s Summer, 
Sheed, 1950. 273p. $2.50 

Believing that being a Catholic is as thrilling 
an adventure as any, Miss Hunt has enlisted the 
aid of St. Patrick, Mother Eve, and other sains 
to prove her thesis. Off and on during one sum. 
mer these heavenly heroes and heroines visit 
Michael and Cecilia, two English children, and 
with remarkable lucidity, simplicity, and even , 
touch of humor, essay to teach them a bit of 
theology, Bible and Church history, with o. 
casional “showings” to make things more inter. 
esting. Not at all overawed by the proximity of 
sanctity, Michael and Cecilia are on familiar terms 
with the heavenly visitors and, through them, ar. 
rive at a better knowledge and appreciation of 
the Faith. 

For the reassurance of the doubter, be it 
known that the book has ecclasiastical approbation 
and, though a departure from the conventional in 
its treatment of the saints, it is mo more unor- 
thodox in presentation and approach than Mon- 
signor Knox's Slow Motion series. It is delight. 
fully conceived and executed, and should be en- 
thusiastically received by junior high school— 
girls, at least. 


SISTER M. AGNESE, S.C.C. 
Librarian, St. Ann’s Academy 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
HUBBARD, Margaret Ann. Murder Takes 
the Veil. Bruce, 1950. 257p. $3. 


In a small Louisiana college for Catholic girls, 
the appointment of three male instructors to bol- 
ster the falling enrollment brings stark terror to 
one of the girls, death to another, panic to the 
student body at large, and the theft of her new 
habit to absent-minded old Sister Etienne. There 
are many charming touches in the book which 
will be enjoyed by convent-school products the 
country over. The suspense is very capably sus- 
tained. Some of the characters are recognizably 
suggested. While the plot may be overly long 
and unduly ramified, the entertainment is pleasant 
and the treatment is nostalgically affectionate 
without being cloying. a 


MACDONALD, Zillah K. Marcia, Private 
Secretary. Messner, 1950. 216p. $2.50 
An instructor in Columbia University’s School 
of Business successfully combines romance, mys- 
tery, papermakers’ watermarks, and career infor- 
mation in this pleasant teen-age story. The 1 
mance is deftly muted. The mystery provides sus- 
pense enough to ensure the book's being read by 
non-careerists. The occupational information is first- 
rate in its practical hints on short cuts and effici- 
ency measures, and in its suggesitons on the mak: 
ing of a capable private secretary. If the heroine 
seems at book’s end almost too capable for aa 
18-year-old girl, it must be granted that she 
learned the hard way of repeated failures earlier. 
Her mistakes are danger signs for the would-be 
careerist to avoid. 
H. L.B. 
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EATON, Jeanette. Gandhi, Fighter without 
a Sword. Morrow, 1950. Illus. by Ralph 


Ray. 253p. $3. 

Miss Eaton's latest biography is a realistic por- 
trayal of the untiring efforts of one man towards 
racial, religious, and national unity. London and 
South Africa were the scenes of his development 
of civilian non-violent resistance, as a means to 
secure from England the independence of the peo- 
ples of India. A man of tremendous spiritual and 
intellectual power, Gandhi justly merited the ap- 
pellation of “Mahatma” or “Great Soul”, an In- 
dian title for one whose spiritual life is of such 
purity that his presence brings a blessing. Strug- 
gles against the salt tax, his efforts to break the 
caste system, fasts, suffering and frustrations, and 
finally assassination at the hands of a fellow na- 
tionalist, were suffered and endured without 
hatred. “The Great Soul of India” lived and died 
upholding truth and justice. It is regrettable that 
so great a leader failed in his recognition of the 
divinity of Christ. 

SISTER MARY BERENICE 

Librarian, Mt. Mercy Academy 

Buffalo, New York 

LEONARD, Burgess. Victory Pass. Lippin- 
cott, 1950. 221p. $2.50 

A timely thesis common to all colleges with 
football programs—athletic scholarships versus 
subsidized football—provides the background for 
this story. 

Melville, a small Southern college, is proud of 
its cultural traditions, its purely scholastic athletic 
program, and its football team that manages to 
hold its own with bigger and more powerful teams 
in the South-Atlantic Conference, yet maintains 
good scholarship records. Not so the old grads. 
They want a winning team to put their alma mater 
in the news and on the map. Through their 
efforts and money, Coach Dutch Ruppert, three 
umes a Rose Bowl winner, appears at fall prac- 
tice with a picked squad of tramp athletes to be 
paid regularly twice a month. 

The old varsity captained by Dan McCloud, all- 
star Conference halfback, is relegated to scrubs. 
Conflict, personality clashes, and rough football 
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result until, just before their last and biggest 
game, three of Dutch’s stars are disqualified and 
Dutch is fired. The old varsity steps in, wins in 
the pinch, thus ending big business football at 
Melville, regaining the esteem of the alumni, 
establishing legitimate athletic scholarships, and 
keeping Dan in the hero role with a beautiful girl 
at his side. 

Superficial writing detracts from the worth- 
while theme. The story is overdrawn and exag- 
gerated, perhaps because the author is over- 
anxious to impress the reader with his message. 
Slighting references to Notre Dame, Fordham, 
and "St. Stephanus College” give the Catholic 
reader the impression that the author does little 
cheering for any of these teams. 

FRANCES DOWLING 
Librarian, Dunmore High School 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


McSWIGAN, Marie. Binnie Latches On. 
Dutton, 1950. 214p. $2.50 


Binnie Horne thi that everyone else is pre- 
ferred to her. As a result she becomes moody and 
extremely self-centered and is the problem child 
of the Horne household. While the other three 
Horne children and their friends are busy with 
their many plans, games, and hobbies, Binnie re- 
mains aloof from them. She feels that “every- 
one is out of step but Binnie”. 

Following a visit to the newspaper where her 
father is employed, and a heart-to-heart talk with 
her very dear friend, Mr. Winkler, Binnie launches 
on a newspaper career. In her Hormpipes she 
prints chatty pieces about interesting events in her 
neighborhood. After some important lessons in 
humility and give-and-take Binnie finally becomes 
part of the crowd. Through an article in her 
neighborhood newspaper she is indirectly re- 
sponsible for her mother’s good fortune in obtain- 
ing the house and property for which all the 
Hornes have been longing. Her experiences will 
be shared and enjoyed by young girls between ages 
of ten and thirteen. 

SISTER M. ANNA DANIEL, O.P. 
Librarian, Mt. St. Dominic Academy 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
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CHILDREN’S Books 
Mrs. Grace E. Cartmell, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 


AVERILL, Esther. King Philip and the In- 
dian Chief. Ulus. by Vera Belsky. Harper, 
1950. $2.50 (Ages 11-14) 

Dispassionate narrative which, none the less, 
leaves the reader with a sober realization of the 
wrongs the Indians suffered. 

ETHNA M. SHEEHAN 


BROWN, Marcia. Dick Whittington and 
His Cat. Illus. in linoleum cuts by the Author. 
Scribner, 1950. $1.75 (Ages 7-9) 

Distinguished retelling of a beloved old Eng- 
lish folk-tale. 





FLORENCE MULLEN 

CLARK, Ann Nolan. Magic Money. Illus. by 

Leo Politi. Viking, 1950. $2.50 (Ages 6-8) 

Fine understanding story of a little Costa Rican 
boy’s secret ambition. 

G. E. C. 


KINGMAN, Lee. Philippe’s Hill. Illus. by 
Hildegard Woodward. Doubleday, 1950. $2. 
(Ages 6-9) 

Philippe’s adventures with his home-made skills 
on his farm in the Laurentian Mountains. Simple 
story; large, clear type. 

Mrs. REGINA NEALON TRAPP 
MOLLOY, Anna. Lucy’s Christmas. lus. by 
John O'Hara Cosgrave II. Houghton, 1950. 
$2. (Ages 8-12) 

Heartwarming story of how “love thy neigh- 
bor” was practised when the Bracketts’ house in 
New England burned to the ground. ane 


PISTORUIS, Anna. What Wild Flower Is It? 
Illus. by the Author. Wilcox & Follett, 1950. 
$1.81 (Ages 8-10) 

All about wild flowers, where they grow, de- 
scription of each flower, size, leaf, uses if any; 
clear detailed colored illustrations. Done in quiz- 


book fashion. 

KATHLEEN SHEEHAN 
POLITI, Leo. A Boat for Peppe. Illus. by the 
Author. Scribner, 1950. $2. (Ages 6-8) 

A truly spiritual story of every-day life among 
Americans of Italian ancestry, fisher folk of the 
harbor of Monterey, California. Peppe is a real 
little boy, believing in his God, his father, and his 
friends. 

G. E. C. 


SCOTT, Duston C. Mojave Joe. Illus. by 
Robert C. Candy. Knopf, 1950. $2. (Ages 
9-12) 

Exciting tale of the capture of a coyote, friend 
and enemy of the ranches; of his journey 2,000 
miles to a zoo, his escape, and return with his 
mate. Fine animal story. 

Mrs. ANITA KIRWIN 
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SELSAM, Millicent E. Play with Trees. Ilys 
by Fred F. Scherer. Morrow, 1950. $2. (Age 
8-10) 

Simply presented and well-illustrated inform. 
tion on how a tree grows, how it gets food, how tp 
identify trees from leaves, buds, bark, flowers 
hints on collecting, preserving, and mounting 
leaves; how to start a little forest of your own. 

KATHLEEN SHEEHAN 


VANCE, Marguerite. Marie Antoinette: 
Daughter of an Empress. Illus. by Nedd 
Walker. Dutton, 1950. $2.50 (Ages 10 
and older) 

Story of the charming little Austrian princes 
who became queen of France. Despite the hatred, 
intrigue and clever lip-service she met from the 
first day, most of her troubles were caused by her 
own thoughtlessness and her desire to be loved. 


Then, too, she was caught in the maelstrom of a 
revolution. Mrs. Vance has done our children a 
service by presenting this much-maligned queen 
according to historical facts. Perhaps some of the 
readers will note the likeness of the times de- 
scribed to the present. 


G. E.C 


VREELAND, Alida. Lars and Lisa in Swe- 
den. Illus. by the Author. Aladdin, 1950. 
$2. (Ages 8-11) 
Interesting introduction of present-day life in 
Sweden and its customs. 
MRS. REGINA NEALON TRAPP 


WEBB, Addison. Song of the Seasons. Illus. 
by Charles L. Ripper. Morrow, 1950. $2.50 
(Ages 9-12) 

Life of the creatures of air and land through- 
out the seasons. Clear language and superb il- 


lustrations. 
KATHRYN M. FLANAGAN 





CATALOG AVAILABLE 


DEAR LIBRARIANS: By mentioning THe CaTH- 
OLIC LiBRARY WORLD, you can secure, without 
obligation, our new — 1031. Books listed 
are contemporary and out rint, mainly fiction, 
all clean and tight, all one dollar each postpaid. 
Please write GLADYS FOREMAN, 649 North 
Occidental Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, California. 





WANTED 


WANTED to Buy New or Used copy, A MODI- 
FICATION AND EXPANSION OF THE 
DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION IN 
THE 200 CLASS by Richard J. Walsh. Ad- 
dress: Librarian, St. Augustine Monastery, 220 
37th Street, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 





